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7 his  beautiful  spot  is  only  a short  distance  from  the  home  of  our  missionary  in  Santo  Doininao 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


HE  heart  of  the  little  child  is  the  same  the  world  over.”  Few  of  us  have 
JL  traveled  the  world  over  to  see  but  we  have  abundant  testimony  from 
others.  Certain  it  is  that  the  little  Child  is  the  same  and  the  incidents  connected 
with  His  coming  have  a fascination  and  charm  all  their  own.  Those 
Unto  Us  of  you  who  are  women  know  either  by  experience  or  instinct  better 
a Child  than  we  men  can  ever  guess  something  of  what  that  Mother  went 

Is  Born  through.  Those  of  us  who  are  men,  however,  like  to  feel  that 

Saint  Joseph  did  what  he  could  as  he  carefully  picked  his  way 
along  the  road,  leading,  guiding  and  encouraging  the  little  beast  that  carried  the 
precious  burden.  As  they  lagged  further  and  further  behind  the  others  of  their 
company,  as  groups  of  travelers  overtook  and  passed  them,  as  they  finally  reached 
Bethlehem  and  found  no  place  to  go  but  a stable,  did  not  Saint  Joseph  have 
need  for  all  the  courage  and  tenderness  and  faith  he  could  summon?  We  who 
are  men  like  to  feel  that  he  did. 

Once  the  little  Baby  is  born,  however,  how  all  the  suffering  and  anxiety  of 
the  past  are  lost  in  the  joy  that  “unto  us  a Child  is  born !”  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  story  attracts  everyone  everywhere?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  long 
since  past  childhood  will  go  to  any  length  to  renew  their  youth  in  the  joy  of 
telling  little  children  of  the  coming  of  the  Child?  Those  kindergarten  children 
in  Japan,  the  Indians  out  in  Northern  California,  the  children  over  in  Manila  or 
down  in  Santo  Domingo,  serve  as  examples  of  the  joy  and  gladness  wherever 
the  story  of  the  Christ-child  has  been  told. 

Little  wonder  that  Christian  people  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world! 

0GOD,  Who  makest  us  glad  with  the  yearly  remembrance  of  the  birth  of 
Thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ;  grant  that  as  we  joyfully  receive  Him  for 
our  Redeemer,  so  we  may  with  sure  confidence  behold  Him  when  He  shall  come 
to  be  our  Judge,  Who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one 
God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 

ALASKA’S  need  for  more  clergy  has  been  set  forth  repeatedly.  Archdeacon 
Jenkins’s  plea  in  this  issue  is  simply  the  latest  statement  and  he  brings  out 
the  fact  that  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  all  along  the  upper  Yukon,  the  Tanana 
and  the  Koyukuk  rivers,  there  is  not  one  priest  of  our  Church  in 
A Call  residence  this  winter.  Archdeacon  Drane,  after  six  years’  continuous 
From  service,  came  out  this  past  autumn  on  his  furlough  a year  overdue.  His 
Alaska  coming  leaves  three  deacons  in  central  Alaska.  The  question  of  service 
as  a missionary  on  the  frontier  is  one  which  each  man  must  decide  for 
himself,  and  without  doubt  most  men  are  not  free  to  go.  But  surely  a way  will 
be  found  Jo  meet  so  apparent  a need.  It  is  true  that  two  of  the  deacons  are  to 
be  advanced  to  the  priesthood,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  more  priests. 

DOCTOR  GARDNER  has  chosen  wisely  from  the  many  letters  received  in 
his  office  from  members  of  the  Church  School  Service  League  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  instances  he  has  given  are  simply  examples  of  many  such,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  record  that  members  of  the  League  have  fur- 
The  Church  nished  sixty  thousand  Christmas  remembrances  for  other  girls 
School  Service  and  boys.  The  hospital  ward  in  China  has  just  as  bright  and 
League  cunning  and  pathetic  little  patients  as  we  find  here  at  home, 

and  we  who  are  grown  know  by  experience  some  of  the  joy 
and  privilege  of  serving  those  who  are  sick  or  in  need.  Let  us  do  all  we  can 
to  forward  the  work  of  the  Church  School  Service  League  and  thus  help 
establish  the  responsibility  of  the  girl  or  boy  in  our  parish  for  the  child  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  League  provide  an  avenue 
through  which  to  work. 

THAT  is  a very  happy  figure  which  Mr.  Lee  has  chosen,  for  so  often  at 
home  and  abroad  the  “outstation”  is  the  direct  point  from  which  the  newest 
work  has  grown  and  the  intermediate  point  through  which  the  strength  and 
interest  and  help  of  the  parent  stem  can  flow.  And  the  beauty  of 
As  the  it  is  that  the  outstation  can  very  often  reach  places  which  the  central 
Banyan  work  never  could  touch  or  influence.  Marvelous  as  it  is,  the  fact 
Tree  remains  that  while  God  blesses  the  cathedral  with  its  many-sided 
interest  and  endeavor,  He  also  accepts  and  sanctifies  the  service  of 
the  isolated  catechist  or  lay  reader.  The  new.  shoot  under  his  fostering  care 
is  enabled  to  take  root  and  grow  and  eventually  to  become  strong  enough  to 
send  its  life  into  still  more  distant  places.  As  Bishop  Gailor  said  in  his  Cen- 
tennial address  at  the  Church  Missions  House,  “One  man  or  one  woman  in 
some  lonely  place  teaching  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  not  heard  it  is  a 
greater  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church  than  any  of  our  great  cathedrals.” 
We  need  them  both.  The  majesty  of  the  building,  the  beauty  of  the  service, 
the  scrupulous  care  for  every  detail  of  worship  and  every  avenue  of  endeavor, 
cannot  measure  up  to  our  desire  nor  go  beyond  our  duty  as  we  offer  our 
devotion  out  of  thankful  hearts.  On  the  other  hand  God  has  revealed  Himself 
to  us  so  simply  that  He  may  be  worshiped  anywhere,  by  the  two  or  three 
gathered  together  or  even  by  the  isolated  individual  in  the  tiniest  of  outstations. 
The  parent  tree  and  the  new  root  working  together  spread  and  spread  and 
spread.  The  Church  in  the  strong  centers  and  the  Church  in  the  outstations 
working  together  grow  and  grow  and  grow.  Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  to 
foster  and  strengthen  the  outstations,  for  through  them  God  permits  us  to 
reach  new  places  and  new  people. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 

THE  Jubilee  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  was  celebrated  in  many  places  and, 
as  every  other  interest  undertaken  by  the  Auxiliary,  it  was  thoroughly  well 
done.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  give  account  of  parochial  or  even  diocesan 
services,  but  we  do  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  Miss  Lindley’s 
The  Jubilee  record  of  the  gathering  at  the  Church  Missions  House  on  October 
of  the  twentieth  (Page  829).  It  began  with  the  gathering  at  the  Holy 

Woman’s  Communion ; it  ended  with  the  Doxology.  In  between  there  was 

Auxiliary  testimony  in  word  and  deed,  from  within  and  without,  of  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  God  and  its 
gratitude  to  those  who  as  its  leaders  guided  the  efforts  of  the  great  membership 
behind  them  as  together  they  gave  an  ever-increasing  service.  Miss  Emery’s 
conclusion  sets  a standard  for  the  future;  it  describes  the  spirit  in  which  the 
work  has  been  done  in  the  past:  “Fifty  years  is  something  to  look  back  upon; 
it  is  something  to  look  forward  to.  We  do  not  know  what  lies  before  us,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  one  thought  we  would  carry  away  from -such  a gathering 
as  this  is  that  we  want  the  one  purpose,  the  one  aim,  the  one  object  in  which 
every  smaller  and  lesser  purpose  and  aim  and  object  is  hidden  away  and  in 
which  everything  that  may  cause  dissent  or  difference  may  die — please  let  us 
make  every  effort  of  that  future  with  one  end  in  view — that  each  day  we  live, 
each  work  we  do,  each  word  we  say,  may  give  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Master 
of  us  all,  joy  and  light !” 

The  Emery  Naturally  enough  the  Emery  Fund  will  always  be  associated  with 
Fund  the  Jubilee  and  some  word  as  to  its  progress — it  is  still  grow- 

ing— will  be  welcome.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  about 
eighty-two  thousand  dollars  has  been  received  or  pledged.  The  goal  suggested 
in  the  beginning  was  fifty  thousand,  and  its  attainment  would  have  gratified 
everyone.  The  refusal  of  the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  be  content 
with  the  suggested  amount  is  only  one  more  way  they  have  chosen  to  honor  God 
and  those  for  whom  the  fund  is  named.  Women  who  are  now  in  the  mission  field 
at  home  or  abroad  will  some  day  know  by  personal  experience  the  practical  value 
of  the  Emery  Fund  as  it  is  privileged  to  serve  them.  Today  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  gratitude  because  of  the  fact  that  a carefully  chosen  objective  has 
been  reached  and  passed,  and  each  additional  gift  proclaims  again  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due  and  makes  possible  a still  larger  service  in  the  future. 

The  United  All  of  which  leads  us  to  the  United  Thank  Offering  and  to 
Thank  Offering  the  fact  that  the  date  of  General  Convention  has  been 
changed  from  October  to  September,  1922.  The  parish  treas- 
urers will  be  obliged  to  collect  and  remit  their  offerings  to  the  diocesan  treasurers 
earlier  than  usual  in  order  that  the  full  returns  may  be  made  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  September,  1922.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  even  to  approximate  the 
total  of  the  next  United  Thank  Offering,  but  so  far  as  returns  have  been  made 
they  are  larger  than  they  were  three  years  ago  at  this  time.  Great  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past — the  largest  offering  was  $468,060.41  in  1919  and  the  total 
since  1889  is  $2,014,300.18 — there  is  every  reason  to  feel  that  this  particular 
investment  will  be  larger  in  1922  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Remember, 
however,  the  change  of  date  from  October  to  September.  It  is  an  awkward 
time  of  the  year  in  which  to  reach  many  members,  but  it  can  and  wi'.l  be  done. 
Date : September,  1922. 

Place:  Portland,  Oregon. 

Object : United  Thank  Offering. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 

IT  is  too  early  to  give  any  definite  word  as  to  the  Centennial  Offering.  The 
greater  number  of  parishes  contributing  send  to  their  diocesan  treasurers, 
who  in  turn  remit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Council.  Due  to  local  conditions,  some 
parishes  chose  a day  other  than  Sunday,  November  the  sixth 
The  (Centennial  Sunday),  and  many  parishes  are  keeping  the  books 

Centennial  open  in  order  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  contribute.  It 

Offering  will  therefore  be  some  time  before  the  complete  returns  are  made 

The  object  of  the  offering,  as  announced  in  the  Church  press 
generally  and  in  the  leaflet  sent  out  from  the  Church  Missions  House,  is 
nine-fold : 

Virginia.  New  buildings  and  improvements  at  the  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School. 
Illinois.  Chapel  at  the  State  University. 

Japan.  A church  at  Nara. 

China.  Land  and  buildings,  Saint  Andrew’s,  Wuchang. 

China.  Church,  residence  and  school  at  Nanchang. 

China.  Church  at  Yangchow. 

Honolulu.  New  building  for  Iolani  School. 

Liberia.  To  complete  the  industrial  school  at  Cape  Mount. 

Porto  Rico.  Home  for  nurses  at  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  Ponce. 

Parishes  which  have  not  made  their  Centennial  Offering  may  still  do  so, 
and  individuals  who  desire  to  make  an  offering  or  to  supplement  that  already 
given  may  do.  so  through  their  parish  or  diocesan  treasurer  or  by  sending  direct 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Council  at  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Gifts 
may  be  designated  for  any  one  of  the  objects  named  above;  gifts  in  excess  of 
the  total  needed  to  complete  these  projects  will  be  used  for  other  buildings  in 
the  various  mission  fields.  All  Centennial  offerings  will  count  upon  the  quota 
of  the  parish  and  the  diocese,  but  will  not  be  subject  to  proportionate  division 
as  between  the  diocese  and  the  general  Church. 

The  Missionary  Centennial  has  aroused  great  interest  and  has  left  many 
stirring  memories.  Thousands  are  today  praying  more  intelligently  than  ever 
before  for  the  gathering  of  all  mankind  into  the  Kingdom  of  God — a Centennial 
monument  of  no  mean  worth  though  invisible  and  made  of  many  individual 
parts.  Numbers  have  actually  offered  and  some  have  already  been  sent  as 
missionaries,  whose  decision  dates  from  their  renewed  interest  at  this  time — 
another  and  a living  monument  of  no  mean  worth.  Many,  as  the  canvass  has 
this  year  been  made  in  their  parishes,  have  contributed  more  systematically 
than  ever  before  to  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad — still  another 
and  continued  emphasis  on  the  value  and  significance  of  the  service  for 
which  the  Missionary  Society  exists.  The  nine  objects  suggested  as  a minimum 
goal  for  the  Offering  are  simply  so  many  material  monuments,  the  erection  of 
which  will  mark  in  a tangible  way  the  Missionary  Centennial.  They  will  stand 
as  thank  offerings  for  the  years  of  service  which  have  gone;  they  will  stand 
as  starting  points  for  new  and  greater  service  in  the  future.  God  grant  us 
grace  to  do  our  part  in  worthily  marking  the  Centennial ! 

MR.  FRANKLIN’S  design  (page  827)  is  a vivid  portrayal  of  the  exact 
condition  of  the  treasury  month  by  month  of  the  current  year,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  at  a glance,  there  is  much  for  us  to  do  during  these  closing  weeks 
to  bring  the  receipts  up  to  the  required  quota.  A prompt  remittance  from 
every  parochial  and  diocesan  treasurer  month  by  month  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  borrowing  money  and  paying  interest,  for  missionary  salaries  and  other 
expenses  must  be  paid  when  due. 
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PARTS  OF  BISHOP  GAILOR’S  ADDRESS  AT  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL SERVICE,  CHURCH  MISSIONS  HOUSE, 
NOVEMBER  7,  1921 

T THINK  most  of  us  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  results  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  past  hundred  years.  There  has  been  a good  deal  written  on  the 
subject  and  we  have  doubtless  been  ourselves  sufficiently  interested  to  keep 
informed.  I Wish  I could  reproduce  the  very  admirable  address  that  Doctor 
John  Wood  made  in  Salt  Lake  City,  when  he  made  a sort  of  survey  of  the 
fields  at  home  and  abroad  and  told  of  the  splendid  blessings  which  had  been 
granted  us,  but  it  seems  to  me  desirable  this  morning  not  to  try  to  give  you  a 
lot  of  statistics  but  to  say  just  a few  words  about  the  larger  question  of  history, 
of  God’s  Providential  care  for  us  as  shown  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  I take 
my  text  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  sixth  chapter  and  twentieth  verse:  “And  when 
thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying,  what  mean  the  testimonies,  and 
the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded 
you?  Then  thou  shalt  say  uftto  thy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh’s  bondmen  in 
Egypt;  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a mighty  hand.” 

A few  years  ago  I was  in  the  British  Museum  in  London  and  stood  looking 
at  the  dried  and  glistening  face  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  It  was  the  mummy 
of  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  not  perhaps  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  but  one  of  the 
kings  who  ruled  Egypt  during  the  period  of  Israel’s  captivity.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  face  was  hard  and  cruel;  the  brow  denoting  intelligence,  the  nose 
haughty,  the  chin  masterful,  and  I thought  what  a wonderful  thing  it  was  that 
this  body  should  have  been  preserved  for  thirty  centuries.  I thought  of  the 
soul  which  once  animated  it,  and  then  I thought  of  that  old  land  of  Egypt, 
with  its  great  monuments,  its  illimitable  deserts,  its  everlasting  sunshine  and 
the  influence  of  its  law,  its  literature  and  its  civilization  upon  the  modern  world. 
And  I thought  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  have  viewed  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  as  a part  of  God’s  plan.  The  author  in  our  text  says  that 
it  was  God  Who  brought  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  So  we  read  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  Pharaoh  was  God’s  instrument  and  agent. 
Throughout  the  Bible  this  idea  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  mankind  in  history 
is  not  a fortuitous  succession  of  events  but  is  part  of  the  Divine  care  over  us. 
We  read  in  Job  that  it  is  God  who  destroyeth  the  nations  and  increaseth  them 
again;  He  enlargeth  them  and  straiteneth  them  again.  Cyrus  was  God’s  shep- 
herd and  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks — all  were  the  instruments  and  agents  of  God,  and  the  whole  of  human 
history  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the  purpose  and  the  plan  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  to  surrender  ourselves  like  the  Moham- 
medans to  an  inevitable  fate;  it  doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  Pantheists  and  de- 
clare that  everything  that  is  is  right,  but  it  does  mean  that  individual  responsi- 
bility is  recognized  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  nature.  God  uses  the  work  of 
the  individual  to  accomplish  his  design;  God  works  through  agents  who  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  accomplish  great  things.  Even  man’s  mistakes 
and  failures  He  uses  for  His  purpose.  He  maketh  the  wrath  of  the  wicked 
to  praise  Him;  He  brings  good  out  of  evil  and  light  out  of  darkness;  He  brings 
to  those  who  are  sad  “beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  meanness” — for  He  is  “the  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and 
sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.”  As  our  Lord  said,  “it  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh!” 
The  fulfilment  of  God’s  purpose  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  of  human 
responsibility. 

I say  that  the  history  of  the  world  demonstrates  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  development  of  human  nature  and  the  ideals  of  human  life.  Go  back 
to  476  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  when  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  could 
have  been  a more  utter  ruin  of  everything  that  seemed  like  civilized  life,  when 
whole  cities  were  wiped  out,  when  agriculture  was  put  an  end  to  and  the 
victors  in  the  halls  of  the  conquered  sat  and  drank  their  wine  out  of  the  skulls 
pf  their  victims.  We  have  some  letters  of  this  period  and  it  is  pitiful  to  read 
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the  absolute  despair  of  those  who  wrote  at  that  time.  And  yet  out  of  that 
wreck,  that  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  by  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  con- 
victions of  men  came  the  art,  the  literature  and  the  civilization  of  the  modem 
world.  In  the  same  way  the  Crusades  were  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  revival 
of  learning  and  ultimately  led  to  the  destruction  of  feudalism.  The  wars  of 
Napoleon  encouraged  the  ideal  of  democratic  government  and  the  rights  of 
man.  Our  own  Civil  War — those  of  us  who  lived  at  the  time  know  that  that 
war  had  its  good  results,  that  it  cemented  the  sections  of  this  country  by  blood 
and  sacrifice  with  mutual  respect,  and  that  it  gave  to  this  Republic  a new 
position  in  the  world. 

As  we  look  backward  we  can  see  how  the  noblest  ideals  of  men  have  come 
to  them  through  suffering  and  disaster.  Through  all  history  runs  the  story  of 
good  coming  out  of  evil.  That  thing  we  call  evil  has  stirred  men  to  better 
social  conditions  and  great  adventure.  It  is  out  of  poverty  and  pain,  out  of 
suffering  and  misery,  that  the  great  literature  and  art  and  the  heroes  of  the 
world  have  come. 

And  so  as  we  look  out  upon  the  world  today  and  realize  that  from  a dozen 
little  states  created  overnight  a cry  of  hate  goes  up;  when  we  understand  some- 
thing of  the  poverty  and  widespread  distress  that  has  come  from  the  great 
War,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  some  comfort  to  a man  to  believe  in  a 
good  God  and  in  the  good  God’s  good  purpose  for  His  work.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  that  God  Himself  has  difficulties  to  meet,  to  surmount,  to  overcome. 
I know  that  that  suggests  a self  limitation  of  the  Divine  power  that  we  cannot 
compass  in  human  thought.  It  may  be  that  the  contact  with  evil,  the  triumph 
over  evil,  are  necessary  to  the  coming  in  of  God’s  Kingdom.  The  curse  of  the 
time  is  the  incomplete,  blundering  thought  about  God.  Too  many  of  our  pro- 
vincial philosophers  who  speak  so  glibly  about  having  found  God  have  set  up 
unconsciously  an  enlarged  portrait  of  themselves  which  they  call  God.  But 
God  revealeth  the  way  as  One  Whose  purpose  is  beneficent  for  mankind.  As 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  as  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed:  “More  and  more  as 

I find  myself  incapacitated  for  physical  exercise  and  physical  enjoyment,  I am 
convinced  of  the  goodness  of  the  good  God.” 

Of  course  we  have  our  own  problems  to  meet  and  solve.  There  are  vast 
social,  industrial,  political  questions  that  must  be  answered.  But  let  us  work 
with  God  and  trust  ourselves  to  His  love  and  care.  You  remember  Tennyson’s 
lines: 

“Have  patience,  I replied,  ourselves  are  full  of  social  wrong, 

And  I doubt  not  wildest  dreams  are  needful  preludes  to  the  truth. 

To  me  the  genial  day,  the  happy  crowd,  the  sport  half  science, 

Fill  me  with  a faith.  This  fine  old  world  of  ours 
Is  but  a child  yet  in  the  go-cart; 

Patience,  give  it  time  to  learn  its  limbs. 

There  is  a hand  that  guides.” 

And  so  I think  today  of  the  hundred  years  of  our  missionary  work  and  the 
awakening  of  the  Church  to  a sense  of  its  obligation,  to  the  assertion  of  its 
life — for  the  missions  of  the  Church  are  the  vitality  of  the  Church.  One  man 
or  one  woman  in  some  lonely  place  teaching  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  not 
heard  it  is  a greater  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church  than  any  of  our  great 
cathedrals.  And  this  is  the  encouragement,  the  assurance  of  our  Christian 
Gospel  to  the  world,  that  our  God  is  not  a machine,  our  God  is  not  an  incom- 
prehensible idea,  our  God  is  not  a tyrant  exercising  arbitrary  power.  But  He 
is  human;  He  works  with  the  materials  at  His  hand;  He  was  tried  and  tempted 
and  suffered  and  was  done  to  death,  and  in  His  victory  He  assures  us  “Be  of 
good  cheer,  it  is  all  right,  don’t  be  afraid,  only  believe.  Life  will  bring  tribula- 
tion and  discouragement  to  you,  but  don’t  be  afraid,  be  of  good  cheer.  I have 
overcome  the  world.  As  I live  ye  shall  live  also.” 

And  so  as  we  look  back  through  the  long  reaches  of  human  history  and 
see  the  slow  but  steady  growth,  the  chequered  development  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, we  obey  and  believe.  Through  all  the  violence  of  war,  through  all  the 
pain  and  misery,  we  can  see  the  face  of  One  Who  knows  all  and  understands 
all  and  Who  in  spite  of,  aye  and  by  means  of,  the  indifference  and  savagery  of 
men  will  bring  in  the  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness  and  love  “when  the 
dawn  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away.” 
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SANCTUARY  OF  MISSIONS 

/^Iome,  Thou  long-expected  Jesus,  may  volunteer  for  this  work. 

Born  to  set  Thy  people  free;  (Page  779.) 

From  our  fears  and  sins  release  us ; So  t0  strengthen  the  outstations 

Let  us  find  our  rest  in  Thee.  in  China  that  through  them  we 

Israel’s  strength  and  consolation,  ^ be  enabl„ed  t0  reach  new  Peo- 

Hope  of  all  the  earth  Thou  art;  Pg*  ’n  Sreater  numbers.  (Page 
Dear  desire  of  every  nation, 

Joy  of  every  longing  heart.  ’ That  Thy  blessing  may  rest 

upon  the  endeavors  which  the 
Born  Thy  people  to  deliver,  people  of  Oneida  are  making  to 

Born  a child,  and  yet  a King,  help  themselves.  (Page  789.) 

Born  to  reign  in  us  forever,  To  bless  the  work  Trinity  Mis- 

Now  Thy  gracious  kingdom  sion  Hospital  in  South  Dakota  is 
brin&-  doing.  (Page  805.) 

By  Thine  own  eternal  Spirit,  1°  sanctify  to  Thy  glory  the 

Rule  in  all  our  hearts  alone : work  which  children  have  done 

By  Thine  all-sufficient  merit,  to  bring  Christmas  joy  to  other 

Raise  us  to  Thy  glorious  throne,  children.  (Page  819.) 

— Charles  Wesley.  ^ 

THANKSGIVINGS  * PRAYERS 

WE  thank  Thee-  H J.eSUS  Chris‘’.JWho  aj 

W r-  Vy  Thy  first  coming  didst  send 

„ , Eor  the  coming  of  the  Thy  messenger  to  prepare  Thy 

Bt1?eu0trBetuhlehlm  and  the  J?y  way  before  Thee;  Grant  that  the 
which  He  has  brought  to  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  Thy 

wor  mysteries  may  likewise  so  prepare 

For  the  Missionary  Centennial  and  make  ready  Thy  way,  by 
and  the  interest  it  has  aroused.  turning  the  hearts  of  the  disobe- 

For  the  service  which  we  may  dient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just, 
render  Japan  through  her  chil-  that  at  Thy  second  coming  to 
dren.  (Page  793.)  judge  the  world  we  may  be  found 

For  Saint  Luke’s  and  the  House  an  acceptable  people  in  Thy  sight, 
. of  the  Holy  Child,  Manila.  (Page  Who  hvesj  and  Ripest  with  the 
797  ) rather  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ever, 

t-/  A one  God,  world  without  end. 

ror  Christmas  in  the  Klamath  ]mcn 

district  of  northern  California. 

(Page  799.)  a LMIGHTY  God,  Who  hast 

For  the  service  of  men  and  2\  given  us  Thy  only-begotten 
women  in  the  mission  field,  espe-  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  Him, 
dally  for  those  whom  we  have  and  as  at  this  time  to  be  born  of  a 
in  mind  at  this  time.  (Page  809.)  pure  virgin;  Grant  that  we  being 

regenerate,  and  made  Thy  chil- 
dren by  adoption  and  grace,  may 
INTERCESSIONS  daily  be  renewed  by  Thy  Holy 

Spirit;  through  the  same  our  Lord 
E pray  Thee—  Jesus  Christ,  Who  liveth  and 

To  open  new  and  greater  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  same 
avenues  of  service  in  Alaska,  and  Spirit  ever,  one  God,  world  with- 
to  raise  up  men  and  women  who  out  end.  A wen. 
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ONE  OF  THE  GATEWAYS  LEADING  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  ALASKA 
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BLIX’S  ROADHOUSE,  COPPER  CENTER,  ALASKA 
The  roadhouse  is  always  a welcome  sight,  winter  or  summer,  and  genuine  hospitality  is 
extended  to  travelers  on  the  trail 


CHANGING  ALASKA 

By  Archdeacon  Jenkins 


ALASKA  is  entering  upon  a sec- 
ond stage  of  her  life.  Till  now, 
getting  in  and  out  has  been  the  task 
of  a season.  The  long,  roundabout 
water  route  in  summer  and  the  slow, 
hazardous  overland  dog-sled  journey 
in  winter  have  been  forbidding  both 
in  cost  and  time.  But  these  methods 
and  routes  of  travel  are  now  becom- 
ing obsolete — being  supplanted  by  the 
steam  engine  and  the  automobile. 

In  1905,  the  winter  journey  from 
Fairbanks  to  the  coast  took  Bishop 
Rowe  a month  with  his  dogs.  This 
year  we  drove  the  same  journey  in 
three  days  over  the  new  Government 
wagon  road — a distance  of  375  miles 
— in  a Ford  car.  This  is  a summer 
route  built  and  maintained  at  great 
cost  by  the  Federal  Government.  Given 
time  for  building  permanent  bridges 
and  improving  certain  sections  of  the 
road-bed,  here  will  be  the  great  high- 
way of  the  North,  and  one  of  the 


longest  scenic  drives  on  the  continent. 
Formerly  this  was  *he  winter  mail 
route,  but  last  year  the  opening  up 
of  Broad  Pass  by  the  government  rail- 
way diverted  the  mail  and  closed  the 
wagon  road  for  seven  months.  This 
has  raised  a serious  problem  for  the 
roadhouses.  Can  they  keep  open  for 
five  months’  business  ? La'st  year  most 
of  the  keepers  stayed  by  their  prop- 
erty, but  this  year  several  of  them  will 
come  down  to  the  coast  or  to  the  “out- 
side”. Some  of  them  didn’t  see  an- 
other white  person  all  the  winter,  and 
some  not  even  an  Indian.  Seven 
months  alone ; well,  that’s  loneliness 
in  full  measure. 

To  one  who  knows  Alaska  the  ad- 
venturesome spirit  of  woman  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  exhibitions  of 
courage  to  be  found  anywhere.  Sev- 
eral of  the  roadhouses  at  which  one 
must  stop  either  for  meals  or  lodging 
are  kept  by  women.  What  confidence 
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in  one’s  own  resourcefulness  the  de- 
cision to  winter  there  alone  must  re- 
quire. It  is  not  easy.  At  one  of  these 
shelter  stations — a true  home — I found 
a family  with  four  of  the  dearest  chil- 
dren one  ever  saw.  The  governor  re- 
marked about  their  fine  features  and 
native  refinement.  The  mother  was 
a little  Devonshire  woman,  grown  pre- 
maturely grey,  but  she  had  not  allowed 
the  isolation  to  rob  her  of  that  gentle- 
ness and  refinement  which  she  had 
taken  with  her  ten  years  ago.  These 
four  dear  children  had  been  given  to 
them  in  this  remote  spot.  Who  can 
tell  the  anxieties  of  this  brave  soul 
through  all  these  years — none  but  a 
mother.  For  I am  sure  it  is  beyond 
a man  to  appreciate  her  valiant  spirit. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  baptize 
the  youngest  of  the  four.  The  bishop 
had  baptized  the  others  some  years 
ago.  It  was  a touching  scene,  and  at 
no  time  did  we  so  regret  the  absence 
of  a camera  as  then.  After  a late  sup- 
per we  assembled  in  the  main  room 
of  the  log  building  for  the  service. 
There  were  the  father  and  mother  in 
their  aprons  straight  from  the  kitchen, 
the  governor,  the  surveyor  general,  the 
driver  and  the  children.  Being  with- 
out prayer  books,  I had,  while  wait- 
ing for  supper,  copied  out  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  for  the  sponsors, 
and  this  put  everyone  at  ease.  So, 
dressed  in  kaki  outfit  and  without  vest- 
ments, I baptized  Frank  Bone  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  parents 
were  quite  elated  when  they  found 
the  governor  willing  to  act  as  god- 
father, and  on  account  of  this  they 
gave  the  surname  of  the  governor  as 
a middle  name  to  their  son.  Without 
his  permission,  but  I know  not  against 
his  will,  I am  printing  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  mountain  godson : 

To  My  Little  Godson: 

You  have  today  been  christened  by 

Archdeacon  Jenkins  as  Frank  Bone 

Nicholls,  and  I am  named  your  godfather. 

I shall  always  have  a deep  interest  in  your 

growth  and  welfare.  At  least  once  each 


year  your  good  parents  are  to  write 
me  about  you  and  I am  to  Lave  a picture 
of  you,  and  pictures  of  your  sisters  and 
brother.  God  bless  you,  little  boy. 

Faithfully,  your  godfather, 

Scott  C.  Bone. 

August  1st,  1921. 

Speaking  of  the  brave  spirit  of 
woman,  I am  moved  to  fresh  wonder 
as  I contemplate  what  our  American 
Church  women  have  meant  to  Alaska 
and  to  our  patient  bishop.  Time  and 
again  has  Bishop  Rowe  asked  for  men, 
only  to  get  response  from  women. 
Some  of  our  missions  have  never  been 
manned  by  men  in  their  history — 
women  from  the  very  first  till  now. 
It  doesn’t  seem  beyond  the  resource- 
fulness and  endurance  of  a woman  to 
go  into  isolation  such  as  the  Northland 
sometimes  requires,  but  for  our  men 
the  task  appears  unthinkable. 

On  my  journey  northward,  in  the 
early  spring,  I met  nine  workers  go- 
ing into  the  field — of  whom  one  was 
a man.  Most  of  these  were  going 
into  remote  missions  where,  for  a 
period  of  years,  they  will  represent 
us — some  few  of  us  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  let  them  do  it  under  the 
conditions  they  will  have  to. 

I wonder  if  the  Church  really 
knows,  and  knowing  cares,  that  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  are  twelve  women 
workers  and  three  deacons  who  will 
not  have  their  Communion  again  till 
next  summer.  The  only  priest  in  the 
whole  interior  empire  is  the  veteran  of 
thirty-two  years  at  Anvik,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  reach  any- 
one but  his  own  people.  It  is  not  right, 
and  I am  determined  not  to  keep  quiet 
till  it  is  remedied.  It  is  no.t  easy  to 
leave  women  alone  at  a mission  sta- 
tion without  even  the  prospect  of  an 
occasional  Communion. 

Not  alone  is  it  the  workers  that  suf- 
fer, but  the  people  too — what  of  them? 
Ours  is  a sacramental  religion  and  yet 
we  are  planting  the  Church  on  the  last 
frontier  careless  of  whether  the  sacra- 
ments are  administered  or  not.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  spiritual  standards 
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of  the  average  among  us  are  not  easily 
maintained  under  favorable  environ- 
ment, but  given  an  environment  with- 
out the  sacramental  life  and  what  may 
we  expect?  I am  sure  no  worker  can 
be  at  his  best  in  that  circumstance. 

In  speaking  of  the  women  workers 
one  would  not  knowingly  forget  that 
noble  band  of  matrons  who  stand  be- 
hind them  at  home.  The  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  must  always  be  written 
into  the  history  of  the  Alaska  Mis- 
sion if  that  history  is  properly  writ- 
ten. For  with  the  reinforcements 
which  they  send  unfailingly  year  after 
year  to  those  distant  stations  and 
workers,  and  the  aid  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bishop  through  these 
twenty-five  years,  the  work  has  been 
kept  going  and  many  a difficulty 
bridged  and  hardship  softened.  All 
honor  to  the  workers  in  the  field  and 
to  the  women  at  home — honors  are 
divided. 

I spoke  earlier  of  the  desertion  of 
the  highway  last  winter,  but  thought 
of  the  women,  and  so  got  away  from 
my  subject.  I am  really  writing  of 
some  changed  conditions  in  the  North 
during  an  absence  of  some  years.  But 
come  to  think  it  over  I cannot  remem- 
ber any  time  before  when  such  a con- 
dition as  I have  described  existed.  At 
least  these  missions  got  the  visits  of 
the  archdeacon.  But  there  is  no  arch- 
deacon in  the  field  now,*  so  this  con- 
dition has  changed  for  the  worsfe. 

But  the  fact  to  which  I advert  now 
spells  a mighty  change.  The  federal 
government  is  now  completing  a five- 
hundred  mile  railway  from  tidewater 
at  Seward  (the  northern  end  of  navi- 
gation) to  Fairbanks  (the  principal 
center  of  interest  in  the  interior).  The 
ends  of  steel  are  expected  to  meet  by 
spring.  It  is  now  possible  to  go  that 
way  by  walking  the  seventy  miles  be- 
tween the  ends  of  track.  Three  of 
our  women  workers  from  Nenana 
came  out  that  way  this  year  in  prefer- 

*Archdeacon  Drane  is  out  on  furlough  this  win- 
ter. a year  overdue. 


ARCHDEACON  JENKINS 

ence  to  taking  the  automobile.  What 
a change  this  will  inaugurate ! The 
long  roundabout  summer  journey  by 
way  of  Dawson  or  Saint  Michael  may 
next  summer  be  made  in  a Pullman 
car  from  coast  to  river,  and  the  for- 
bidding winter  journey  by  stage  or 
dogs  will  this  year  be  made  over 
American  steel  in  a comfortably 
warmed  coach.  This  is  significant  of 
future  development.  Coal  and  oil  are 
already  eclipsing  the  interest  of  gold, 
for  they  are  of  more  value  than  gold, 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  the  oil 
and  coal  fields  will  come  fresh  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Church. 

The  mode  of  travel  there  has  been 
revolutionized  in  that  a trunk  line  has 
been  constructed  across  the  most  in- 
accessible part  of  the  habitable  coun- 
try. The  correlation  of  the  Railway 
and  the  Road  Commission  enterprises 
will  make  accessible  by  means  of 
branches  and  wagon  roads  and  trails 
vast  areas  of  country  now  accessible 
only  by  long' river  journeys.  To  save 
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a thousand  out  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  means  a saving  of  weeks  of  time 
and  the  enhancing  of  property  values. 

The  change  is  already  seen  in  the 
wreckage  of  stage  coaches  and  dog 
sleds  between  Valdez  and  Fairbanks. 
They  were  not  used  last  year  and  will 
never  be  used  again. 

Transportation  is  the  key  which  will 
unlock  the  hidden  resources  and  riches 
of  the  northland.  A great  day  is  com- 
ing for  the  country.  A larger  de- 
velopment is  on  the  way.  Where  now 
there  are  a thousand  there  will  be  ten 
thousand  people.  The  Church  is  there 
to  grow  up  with  the  country.  Will 
the  home  base  supply  the  men  to  do 
the  work?  An  awakening  must  take 
place  if  it  does. 

With  transportation  and  a market, 
large  areas  of  land  will  be  brought 
under  cultivation.  Already  fields  of 
grain  may  be  seen  down  the  Tanana 
Valley  as  prophetic  of  the  future  of 
the  Northland  as  ever  the  taming  of 
the  Middle  States  foretold  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  West.  The  first  flour  mill 
was  erected  at  Fairbanks  this  year. 
Twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
will  be  harvested  in  the  Tanana  this 
year,  and  other  cereals  in  proportion. 
Vegetables  grown  in  Alaska  are  of 
unusual  size  and  quality.  It  may  sur- 
prise some  to  know  that  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  mature  in  the  open  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Think  of 
transporting  vegetables  thirty-five 
hundred  miles,  having  loaded  and  un- 
loaded them  perhaps  four  or  five  times, 
as  we  used  to  do,  while  they  can  be 
raised  right  at  our  doors. 

I suppose  by  no  means  can  man 
shorten  the  Northern  winter  nor 
lengthen  its  summer,  but  by  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  connect- 
ing them  by  the  facilities  of  travel  with 
the  outside  world,  many  of  the  priva- 
tions of  pioneer  days  will  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  country  made  more 
attractive  to  family  life.  For  after 
all  a country  cannot  grow  without  chil- 
dren. 


Speaking  of  children,  one  notices  a 
striking  difference  between  children 
who  live  in  a community  where  there 
is  a church  and  those  who  do  not.  I 
visited  one  place  during  the  summer 
where  there  was  no  church,  at  least 
regularly  open.  The  tone  of  the  whole 
place  was  drab.  Most  of  the  people 
seemed  to  find  their  greatest  recrea- 
tion in  petty  gambling.  Even  the  chil- 
dren did  it.  I saw  young  boys  ap- 
parently as  adept  as  tfieir  elders — and 
they  too  played  for  money.  No 
Church  School,  and  only  an  occasional 
service — and  this  is  the  result. 

At  another  place  which  I visited 
where  we  have  a comfortable  church 
and  clergy  house,  the  people  begged 
that  another  winter  might  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  a Church  School 
and  service. 

What  opportunities  for  service  there 
are  for  the  men  who  want  to  be  among 
their  fellows  as  they  who  serve!  No 
one  would  plead  numbers  as  the  rea- 
son for  going  to  Alaska  as  against  go- 
ing to  the  Negroes  of  the  South  or 
to  China  in  the  East.  But  if  one  con- 
siders isolation  as  adding  to  the  bur- 
den of  life  then  Alaska  stands  in  the 
front  rank  with  its  appeal. 

I have  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
commercial  spirit  that  sometimes  en- 
ters into  the  calculation  of  some  of 
our  modern  missionary  leaders.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a matter  of 
multiplication.  The  lone  man  is  still 
an  object  of  Christ’s  concern. 

In  the  Orient  the  missionary  may 
be  able  to  multiply,  but  as  a pioneer 
on  the  new  frontier  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  just  add.  If  he  learns  to  do 
the  adding  well  someone  else  will  come 
along  later  and  do  the  multiplying. 

The  bishop  has  just  asked  for  a 
priest  for  Tanana.  A woman  worker 
is  there  alone.  An  Indian  village  and 
a military  post  are  all  that  make  that 
field,  but  what  an  opportunity  to  take 
to  the  trail  and  minister  to  those  three 
deacons  and  twelve  lonely  women ! I 
wonder  who  is  going? 
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THE  TAJHIJ  SCHOOL  IN  FRONT  OF  SATNT  JOHN’S  CHURCH 


AS  THE  BANYAN  TREE  GROWS 

By  the  Reverend  Edmund  J.  Lee 


SOME  sixty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Anking,  on  a small  tributary  of 
the  Yangtze,  is  the  walled  city  of 
Taihu,  a city  playing  a notable  part 
in  the  development  of  the  Church  in 
Central  China.  Taihu  is  not  a large 
place,  having  only  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is,  however,  the  gov- 
erning center  of  a sub-prefecture  hav- 
ing a population  of  several  hundred 
thousand. 

The  Taihu  river  has  silted  up  until 
it  is  now  navigable  only  for  bamboo 
rafts  with  about  a six-inch  draught. 
The  old  residents  still  remember,  how- 
ever, when  junks  of  the  largest  size 
came  up  from  the  Yangtze,  and  one 
can  see  at  the  temple  of  the  “City 
God”  a great  rope  cable,  nearly  four 
inches  thick  and  one  hundred  feet  long, 
which  was  dug  up  near  the  city  some 
years  ago,  a relic  of  the  olden  days 
when  Taihu  was  well  below  the  head 


of  navigation.  Like  most  of  the  cities 
in  our  section,  Taihu  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed during  the  terrible  Taiping  re- 
bellion of  sixty  years  back  and  it  has 
only  been  partially  rebuilt.  The  city 
is  full  of  ruins  and  has  now  only  a 
fraction  of  its  former  population. 

Taihu  is  the  oldest  of  our  Anking 
outstations.  It  was  opened  twenty 
years  ago,  shortly  after  the  founding 
of  Saint  James’s  Hospital,  Anking. 
Among  the  early  patients  at  the  hospi- 
tal was  a man  from  Taihu,  suffering 
from  cataract  of  the  eyes.  He  left 
with  his  sight  much  improved  and 
carried  back  to  his  home  not  only  an 
enthusiastic  account  of  the  remarkable 
skill  of  Doctor  Woodward,  but  a re- 
port of  the  new  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  some  weeks  he  ap- 
peared again  at  the  mission,  bringing 
with  him  a deputation  of  his  fellow 
townsmen.  They  made  a definite  re- 
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THE  THREE  CHINA  DISTRICTS 


As  the  Banyan  Tree  Grows 


quest  that  we  send  them  an  evangelist 
to  teach  them  Christianity. 

In  response  to  this  invitation  the 
Reverend  Mr. Lindstrom  visitedTaihu, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Shiang,  a young 
teacher  with  no  theological  training, 
but  an  earnest  Christian.  They  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
temple  of  the  “City  God”  was  offered 
them  as  a preaching  place,  and  when 
this  was  declined  a large  ancestral  hall 
was  placed  at  their  disposal.  Here 
they  preached  to  three  congregations 
in  succession,  the  people  waiting  out- 
side the  doors  for  their  turn  to  come 
in  and  hear. 

The  inquirers  themselves  provided 
the  building  to  house  the  new  mission 
and  Mr.  Shiang,  who  has  since  become 
one  of  our  most  efficient  clergymen, 
was  left  in  charge.. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Lindstrom 
returned  in  company  with  Bishop  In- 
gle, the  first  bishop  of  Hankow,  of 
which  diocese  our  district  was  then  a 
part.  The  writer,  recently  arrived 
from  America,  was  privileged  to  be  of 


THE  REVEREND  MR.  KWEI  AND  HIS 
FAMILY 


TWO  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS  OF  THE 
TAIHU  CHURCH 


the  party.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  new  believers, 
though  the  singing  was  terrific.  A 
class  of  twenty-five,  the  first  fruits  of 
Taihu,  were  baptized.  Two  of  this 
class,  now  old  men,  are  shown  in  an 
accompanying  photograph.  The  writer 
will  never  forget  this  trip,  as  it  was 
his  first  experience  with  Chinese  inns 
and  Chinese  traveling,  and  everything 
was  novel  and  interesting.  The  ex- 
perience was  especially  memorable 
however  because  of  its  association 
with  Bishop  Ingle,  whose  name  con- 
tinues deeply  revered  in  the  Chinese 
Church,  and  whose  memory  is  cher- 
ished by  all  who  worked  with  and  un- 
der him.  This  was  Bishop  Ingle’s  last 
visitation.  He  was  taken  sick  shortly 
after  his  return  from  it  and  died  in  a 
few  weeks. 

The  first  baptisms  were  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1903.  Since  then  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Taihu  Church  has 
been  steady.  The  Christians  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  for  a 
permanent  location  and  raised  a very 
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creditable  fund  for  buildings.  The' 
church  building,  Saint  John’s,  how- 
ever, was  largely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Low  of  New  York. 

For  many  years  a resident  catechist 
was  in  charge,  but  some  five  years  ago 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Kwei,  a graduate  of 
the  English  Divinity  School  in  Wu- 
chang, was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work,  and  has  ever  since  been  giving 
faithful  and  devoted  service. 

Missionary  work  in  China  extends 
in  very  much  the  same  fashion  as  the 
banyan  tree  grows.  The  branches  of 
this  tree  let  fall  trailers  which  take 
root,  grow  stiff  and  become  themselves 
centers  of  support  and  nourishment 
from  which  the  tree  continues  to  ex- 
tend. So  it  has  been  in  Anking,  the 
first  rooting  branch  put  out  by  our 
work  was  at  Taihu,  and  from  there 
the  process  has  continued.  Susung 
(the  Pine  Tree  Lodging),  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  west,  Shin-tsang  (New 
Grainery),  twelve  miles  to  the  east, 
and  Chi-chia-chio  (The  Bridge  of  the 
Chi  Family),  fifteen  miles  to  the 


south,  all  are  stations  which  have  been 
opened  as  a result  of  the  extension 
of  the  Taihu  work  and  from  these  sta- 
tions, in  their  turn,  the  Church  con- 
tinues to  spread. 

The  chief  contribution  of  Taihu  to 
the  evangelizing  of  this  section  of 
China,  however,  has  been  the  supply 
of  workers  that  have  been  forthcom- 
ing from  the  place.  When  work  in 
Anking  first  opened  all  of  our  clergy- 
men and  catechists  had,  of  course,  to 
be  sent  down  from  older  centers  of 
the  mission,  principally  from  Hankow. 
For  years,  however,  we  have  ceased  to 
depend  on  other  sections  and  are  draw- 
ing our  workers  from  our  own  dis- 
trict. A large  percentage  of  these 
workers  have  been  men  and  women 
of  Taihu.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
place  has  furnished  two  clergymen, 
five  students  now  studying  in  the 
divinity  school,  and  some  thirty  cate- 
chists and  school  teachers.  We  find 
that  young  people  from  places  where 
life  is  simpler  are  better  material  than 
in  more  sophisticated  centers. 


As  the  Banyan  Tree  Grows 


It  is  because  of  the  importance  of 
Taihu  as  a recruiting  field  for  mission 
workers  that  we  are  trying  just  now 
to  strengthen  its  educational  work 
there.  For  years  our  only  school  there 
was  a boys’  primary  in  which  a few 
girl  students,  in  despite  of  Chinese 
custom,  also  received  instruction. 
Sometime  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Kwei,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  educa- 
tionalist, we  developed  the  primary 
into  an  upper  primary  or  grammar 
school,  still  retaining  the  primary 
grades.  This  last  year  we  were  able 
to  open  a primary  school  for  girls. 

The  grammar  school  not  only  meets 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Taihu  but 
serves  as  a focus  for  the  primary 
schools  of  three  neighboring  out- 
Stations,  and  thus  relieves  the  pres- 
sure on  the  mission  grammar  schools 
of  the  city  of  Anking. 

There  is  a large  demand  for  en- 
trance to  the  Taihu  school.  But  the 
school  can  only  receive  some  twenty 
boarders  as  it  has  no  special  buildings, 
and  its  classes  are  held  in  the  men’s 
guest  room,  while  its  dormitory  is 
secured  by  boarding  off  a section  of 
the  room  intended  as  a woman’s  guest 
room.  In  this  small  room  the  board- 
ing pupils  are  crowded  in  a way  piti- 
ful to  see.  Mr.  Kwei  is  very  pathetic 
about  it,  and  as  it  really  is  our  most 
pressing  outstation  need,  I have 
promised  him  to  write  some  of  the 
facts  to  The  Spirit  of  Missions,  as 
past  experience  has  shown  us  that  this 
procedure  generally  brings  relief. 

It  will  take  $850  to  equip  the  school, 
but  $600  will  put  up  a building  with  a 
dormitory  for  forty  boys,  and  three 
class  rooms.  This  is  an  immediate 
and  very  pressing  need.  We  have 
about  $250  already  in  hand,  of  which 
$100  was  contributed  locally. 

Funds  to  erect  this  building  were 
a part  of  the  appeal  for  the  Nation- 
Wide  Campaign,  and  were  included  in 
the  China  budget  of  the  same. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the 
character  of  our  outstations.  At  some, 
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work  goes  on  for  years  with  hardly 
perceptible  progress ; the  people  are  in- 
different or  hostile.  In  other  places, 
however,  the  people,  like  those  of  Be- 
rea, give  a ready  ear  to  the  message 
brought  them  and  where  convinced  of 
its  truth,  receive  it  whole-heartedly 
and  give  themselves  earnestly  to  its 
propagation.  As  our  task  is  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Church,  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  concentrate  on  these  favorable 
centers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  are  seeking  to  strengthen  the  work 
at  Taihu. 

Furthermore,  we  are  coming  to 
realize  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  the  educational  phase  of  our  work. 
It  is  the  capstone  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem. In  it  the  work  done  in  medicine 
and  evangelism  bears  fruit  in  workers 
who  are  taking  every  year  a larger 
share  in  the  work  that  is  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  the  masses  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. Taihu  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  centers 
of  the  China  mission,  and  the  better 
equipment  of  its  grammar  school  will 
make  possible  an  even  larger  fruitful- 
ness in  the  years  to  come. 
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CONFIRMATION  IN  GRAFTON  PARISH  HOUSE,  ONEIDA,  WISCONSIN 


BISHOP’S  DAY 

By  the  Reverend  William  Watson 


<‘T>ISHOP’S  DAY”  is  one  of  the 

±J  great  days  on  the  Oneida  Reser- 
vation in  Wisconsin.  The  Oneidas 
have  long  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Church,  their  mission  is  named  after 
Bishop  Hobart,  their  present  place  of 
worship  is  the  Bishop  Grafton  Parish 
House,  where  the  confirmation  service 
shown  took  place. 

In  old  days  when  the  bishop  made 
his  annual  visitation  twelve  men  from 
the  tribe  used  to  mount  their  horses 
and  ride  through  the  forest  to  meet 
him  as  he  rode  in  on  his  horse  from 
Green  Bay  and  when  the  boundary  line 
was  reached  the  Indians  drew  rein,  six 
mounted  men  on  one  side,  six  mounted 
men  on  the  other  side,  while  the  bishop, 
bending  to  the  saddle,  first  greeted  his 
red  brothers,  then  rode  slowly  through 
their  midst,  when  the  latter  made 
princely  obeisance' likewise.  In  more 
recent  years  the  bishop  came  by  train 
and  was  met  by  the  local  band.  But 
now  the  bishop  dri^s  up  in  his  auto- 
mobile, not  necessBdly  on  schedule 
time.  Hence  Bishop’s  Day  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  imposing  cere- 


mony, but  the  enthusiasm  is  none  the 
less  genuine. 

Bishop  Weller  arrived  on  Saturday 
evening  and  had  a consultation  with 
the  architect  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  bishop  was 
the  celebrant  at  the  Holy  Communion 
at  seven-thirty. 

At  ten-thirty  the  bishop  began  the 
blessing  of  the  bell.  Afterwards  he 
confirmed  twenty-nine  persons  in  the 
Grafton  Parish  House  and  preached. 
The  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
many  Indians  being  outside  the  place 
of  worship.  At  the  close  a chair  was 
placed  for  the  bishop  and  he  received 
the  people.  The  blessing  of  the  bell 
was  then  finished. 

A dinner  followed  for  the  bishop, 
the  visitors,  the  vestry,  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  usual  dinner  for  all  the 
people  had  unfortunately  to  be  omitted, 
because  of  lack  of  accommodations 
since  the  burning  of  the  church. 

Evensong  sung  by  the  missionary 
priest  concluded  another  notable 
Bishop’s  Day. 


A countless  number  of  kind  people  throughout  the  Church  will  be  interested 
in  what  is  being  done. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  fire  had  consumed  the  church  the  Oneidas,  led  by 
the  bishop,  took  steps  to  rebuild  it.  The  lightning  struck  it  July  seventeenth, 
1920;  the  restoration  began  on  the  vigil  of  Saint  Peter,  1921. 

The  fire  had  consumed  everything  except  the  stone  walls  and  the  tower; 
much  of  the  masonry  and  brick  work  has  also  had  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 
About  half  of  the  metal  of  the  church  bell  was  saved  and  was  sent  to  New  York 
and  recast.  This  bell  is  now  in  constant  use  to  call  Oneidas  from  all  parts  of  the 
reservation.  It  was  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  forty  acres  of 
the  mission  land. 

The  roof  has  been  replaced  and  covered  with  asbestos  shingles  and  is  slowly 
nearing  completion.  Furnaces  have  been  installed  for  warming  the  nave,  the 
chancel  and  sanctuary,  the  chapel  and  a vestry.  The  progress  is  naturally  slow, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  church  will  be  in  a condition  for  partial  use  by  Christmas. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A DEACONESS  IN  THE  VIRGINIA 

MOUNTAINS 


The  following  article  came  to  the  Church  Missions  House  as  a personal  letter. 
It  gives  so  interesting  a picture  of  the  life  of  a deaconess  in  the  mountains  of  the  South 
that  we  are  sure  she  will  forgive  our  sharing  it  with  our  readers. 


MY  cabin — a miner’s  cabin  at  that 
— originally  had  five  rooms  and 
a narrow  hall.  I remodeled  it,  having 
the  assembly  and  dining  rooms  and  hall  * 
thrown  together  to  make  a church.  It 
has  chancel,  two  vestries,  for  clergy 
and  choir,  a belfry,  with  a beautiful  big 
bell.  The  bell  bears  the  inscription, 
“My  peace  I give  unto  you”,  and  the 
first  time  it  rang  was  at  eleven  o’clock 
on  November  11th,  Armistice  Day. 

The  church  seats  one  hundred. 
There  is  a nice  organ.  We  have  a good 
Sunday  School  and  I hold  Church 
services  every  Sunday  morning  and 
evening.  Every  Friday  night  during 
Lent  I have  a devotional  service,  and 
though  few  attend,  those  few  tell  me 
they  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Bishop  Tucker  dedicated  the  church 
and  there  have  been  many  baptisms 
and  confirmations  and  one  marriage. 
There  is  quite  a nice  large  piece  of 
ground  surrounding  the  building,  and 
there  I grow  all  the  flowers  I can,  so 
that  the  altar  is  very  rarely  without 
our  Father’s  own  beautiful  creations, 
one  of  the  many  tokens  of  His  love. 

Besides  the  church,  there  are  three 
rooms — a sweet  little  guest  room,  a 
tiny  kitchen  where  we  take  our  meals, 
except  in  the  summer  when  we 
luxuriate  in  the  big  back  porch  which 
I designed  for  dining  room,  library 
and  classes  for  boys’  club,  girls’  sew- 
ing, and  mothers’  meeting ; and  my 
own  very  cozy  bedroom. 

The  library  is  one  of  my  hobbies. 
From  a start  of  thirteen  books,  it  now 
numbers  1.400,  and  all  who  can  read 
— there  are  many  who  cannot — appre- 
ciate and  make  good  use  of  it.  I love 
to  read,  but  have  not  the  time  to  in- 


dulge myself  much.  But  I have  to  read 
religious  books  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing to  give  out  again  to  my  people. 
Biographies  are  especially  helpful. 
They  incite  one  to  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  in  reading  them  one  gains  friends 
whom  we  will  know  in  the  immortal 
life. 

I am  busy,  for,  besides  the  mission 
work,  I do  all  the  work  of  the  house, 
except  the  laundry.  A little  boy  gets 
my  coal  and  kindlings — when  he  does 
not  forget.  There  is  a commissary  in 
the  camp  but  not  much  in  it  that  we 
want — no  fruit  or  fancy  things  to  eat, 
such  as  fish  or  mutton.  The  post  of- 
fice is  at  quite  a distance,  and  when  I 
have  packages  I have  to  carry  them 
up  the  hill  home.  Many  of  the  people 
as  they  meet  me,  battling  with  such 
unwieldy  parcels,  say,  “Hello,  Dea- 
coness! Is  you  Santa  Claus?”  When 
they  are  too  heavy,  I hire  a boy  to 
carry  them.  My  fires  do  go  out,  and 
often  I come  in  wet  and  snowed  up,  but 
it  does  not  take  me  long  to  light  a 
fresh  one,  get  the  kettle  boiling  and 
make  a cup  of  tea,  so  cheering  and 
comforting  to  English  folk. 

A while  ago  I was  suddenly  taken 
quite  ill  and  had  to  go  to  bed  for  nearly 
a week.  For  three  nights  the  doctor 
did  not  want  me  to  be  left,  so  different 
neighbors  stayed,  and  during  the  day 
first  one  and  then  another  tended  the 
fire.  I am  a very  convenient  patient  as 
I do  not  require  any  food,  so  I got 
along  very  well  and  was  grateful  to 
my  kind  neighbors. 

These  big,  grand  mountains  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  healthy.  “My  lines 
are  set  in  pleasant  places.”  I am  so 
thankful. 
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“MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM”  IN  A JAPANESE  SCHOOL 


A JAPANESE  CHRISTMAS  

^ t ' $ By  Elizabeth  F.  Upton  ^ ^ 


A LITTLE  red  kimono,  a Japanese 
mask  with  cotton  wool  sewed  on 
for  a beard,  a red  cap  and  bag  filled 
with  five  cent  toys,  gave  the  real  Santa 
Claus  thrill  to  the  kindergarten  Christ- 
mas. The  children  had  been  perfectly 
happy  singing  their  Christmas  hymns 
and  songs  and  knew  that  they  would 
have  a bag  of  cakes  but  had  no  idea 
that  Santa  Claus  would  come.  If  you 
could  have  heard  the  spontaneity  of 
the  laughter  and  the  cry  of  “Santa 
Claus”  when  some  one  opened  the 
paper  door  to  see  what  the  ringing 
bell  might  mean,  you  would  know  that 
the  heart  of  the  little  child  is  the  same 
the  world  over. 

On  Christmas-eve  we  had  our  real 
Christmas  celebration  uniting  our  three 
little  kindergartens  and  Sunday 
schools  and  my  English  classes,  all  of 
whom  did  various  things  to  entertain 
the  guests.  We  were  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  in  all,  the  larg- 
est gathering  that  Christians  had  ever 
had  in  Omiya.  Of  course  we  had  no 
building  that  was  large  enough  to  hold 
so  many  people  so  some  of  our  friends 
had  gotten  permission  for  us  to  use  the 
large  hall  of  the  Government  Railway 
Works.  Decorating  was  quite  a prob- 
lem as  there  are  no  “young  people  of 
the  congregation”  to  call  upon  as  in 
a parish  at  home,  for  we  only  have 
about  twenty  Christians  in  all,  most  of 
them  little  children  and  very  busy 
fathers  and  mothers.  So  my  men’s 
English  class  came  to  the  rescue  and 
brought  a few  of  their  friends.  They 
bought  and  set  up  the  big  fine  tree  and 
decorated  it  with  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments. The  big  stage  was  beautified 
by  yards  and  yards  of  red  and  white 
paper  chains  the  children  had  made  in 
kindergarten,  so  they  were  Very  proud 


to  have  done  so  much.  The  men  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  decorating  and  re- 
hearsing and  became  much  more 
friendly  after  it.  One  of  them  has 
since  written  in  one  of  his  exercises. 
“What  must  I do  to  become  a Chris- 
tian?” 

One  of  our  few  Christians  came  to 
me  a few  days  afterwards  and  said, 
“This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
had  anything  out  of  the  church  build- 
ing and  so  I felt  I could  ask  some  of 
my  fellow  carpenters  to  come.  They 
came  and  we  all  enjoyed  it  and  stayed 
to  the  very  end.”  This  I felt  was  a 
true  test  of  interest  as  this  man  was 
getting  up  about  three  every  morning 
to  cook  the  rice  for  his  family,  as  his 
wife  was  ill. 

We  began  the  evening  with  the 
glorious  Christmas  hymns  which  the 
children  sang  with  right  good  will, 
the  Christmas  story  in  Saint  Luke,  a 
short  talk  and  prayer.  Then  the  kin- 
dergarten children  played  many  games, 
there  were  songs  and  recitations  in 
English  and  Japanese,  and  then  the 
final  effort,  the  little  scene  from  the 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  in  English. 
The  artist  of  the  class  painted  the  lion’s 
head,  the  wall,  and  the  moon ; and  the 
poet  and  play  writer  trained  the  men 
as  to  action.  The  result  was  truly  mar- 
velous as  you  can  imagine  from  the 
photograph.  I laughed  so  hard  that  I 
found  it  difficult  to  prompt.  It  seemed 
well  worth  while  to  give  this  evening 
of  clean  play  and  laughter  for  to  many 
of  these  young  men  the  only  fun  that 
is  easy  to  get  is  that  which  the  ever- 
present geisha’s  tom-tom  makes  very 
audibly  known.  All  through  the  eve- 
ning I felt  very  sure  that  besides  the 
play  the  men  and  children  were  think- 
ing of  Him  of  whom  they  sang. 


MRS.  WYLLIE  AND  HER  CHILDREN  IN  A COCOANUT  GROVE 
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THE  ATTRACTIVE  RECTORY  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO  CITY 


CHRISTMAS  IN  COLUMBUS 
LAND 

By  Mabel  W yllie 


CHRISTMAS  in  the  Island  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  first  land  in 
the  new  world  to  be  colonized  by  Co- 
lumbus, is  not  much  like  Christmas  in 
the  United  States.  You  can  leave  New 
York  in  bitter  cold  weather  and  in  six 
days  arrive  in  summer  heat. 

In  this  Hispaniola  of  Columbus 
progress,  both  commercial  and  spirit- 
ual, has  been  slow.  The  constant  con- 
quests and  invasions  from  other  coun- 
tries and  interior  political  intrigues 
have  almost  arrested  its  development 
and  interfered  with  its  spiritual  wel- 
fare. Christmas  is  not  kept  as  a holy 
day.  Shops  are  open  but  you  do  not 
see  any  display  of  attractive  Christmas 
things  or  Christmas  bells.  The  natives 
wash,  market,  and  work  as  on  any 
other  weekday.  Tres  Reyes,  the 
“Three  Kings”  or  Epiphany,  is  kept  as 
their  season  of  exchanging  gifts.  Some 
attend  early  mass,  but  as  a rule  the 
Tres  Reyes  day  is  spent  quietly  at 
home. 

At  our  attractive  rectory  and 
Church  school,  however,  you  find  all 
abustle  and  alive  with  the  real  Christ- 
mas spirit.  For  weeks  the  children 
have  been  practicing  Christmas  carols 
and  Christmas  pieces.  There  is  great 
excitement  when  the  rector  comes 
in  with  word  that  two  real  Christmas 
trees  from  the  States  have  arrived, 
loving  gifts  from  a friend  who  never 
fails  to  send  these  tokens  of  good  will 
for  the  little  mission  and  those  at  the 
rectory.  The  precious  Christmas  orna- 
ments that  have  been  kept  from  year 
to  year  are  quickly  brought  forth  and 
muy  pronto  the  tree  is  dressed  all 
sparkling  with  tinsel  and  candles,  a bag 
of  candy,  fruit,  and  sometimes  a'  toy, 
for  each  child. 


Then  like  wildfire  word  goes  around 
that  there  is  to  be  a real  Christmas 
party.  Every  English-speaking  child 
is  invited.  Of  course  they  all  come 
and,  dancing  round  and  round  the  beau- 
tiful tree,  sing  their  sweet  Christmas 
carols.  Ice  cream  and  cake  are  then 
served,  and  every  one  goes  home  happy 
to  tell  of  the  lovely  time  they  have  had 
and  to  dream  sweet  dreams  of  Christ- 
mas. 

For  Archdeacon  Wyllie,  however, 
there  is  little  time  to  dream,  for  hav- 
ing conducted  a well-attended  midnight 
service  there  is  but  a short  time  before 
he  must  be  on  his  way  to  San  Isidro 
for  their  only  Christmas  service  at  four 
a.  m.,  San  Isidro  being  a distance  of 
ten  miles  from  the  city.  Then  there  is 
a hurried  drive  back  to  the  capital  for 
the  six  o’clock,  and  then  eight  and  ten 
o’clock  services.  These  are  held  in 
borrowed  rooms  which  were  loaned 
three  and  a half  years  ago  for  the  use 
of  the  chapel  in  Santo  Domingo  City, 
but  soon  we  must  hunt  new  quarters 
for  these  are  to  be  used  for  offices  for 
the  Dominican  Government. 

The  chapel  has  been  entirely  fur- 
nished by  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  altar  rail,  lectern,  and 
prayer  desk  are  solid  mahogany,  native 
workmanship;  the  piano  a gift  of  the 
woman’s  guild  in  Santo  Domingo ; the 
native  chairs  you  notice  in  the  picture 
were  individual  gifts;  the  altar  and 
credence  table  were  made  by  the  rec- 
tor, the  altar  brasses  and  candlesticks 
having  been  purchased  from  the  States. 

The  chapel  at  Christmas  was  deco- 
rated with  palms,  ferns  and  beautiful 
flowers,  many  of  which  had  been  car- 
ried long  distances  from  the  country. 
The  English  blacks  form  a large  con- 
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Christmas  in  Columbus  Land 


THE  CHAPEL  WHICH  WE  MUST  VACATE 

gregation  of  themselves.  It  is  a pic- 
ture to  see  them  coming  to  the  early 
four  and  six  o’clock  services  in  their 
clean  white  starched  clothes,  bright 
colored  hats  and  bandanas  and  many- 
colored  ribbons.  We  greet  them  as 
they  come  and  give  them  a Christmas 
card,  and  if  possible  a picture  in  colors 
of  the  Nativity.  These  they  love  to 
hang  on  the  walls  of  their  homes. 

Christmas  afternoon  and  Sunday 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  visiting  the 
hospitals,  prisons  and  the  home  for  the 
aged — carrying  to  them  from  the 
church  the  flowers,  cards,  and  any  gifts 
we  have  received  for  that  purpose. 
These  visits  are  sometimes  touching 
scenes,  awakening  in  many  a heart 
long-forgotten  memories  and  bringing 
them  back  to  Christ’s  fold  again. 

At  the  home  for  the  aged  I find 
many  that  cannot  read.  How  they  en- 
joy the  sweet  stories  of  Christmas  read 
to  them.  Fort  Uzama,  the  prison 
where  Columbus  was  enchained,  is  still 
used  as  the  prison  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Sanitary  conditions  under  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  have  done  much  to  im- 


prove these  dismal  cells,  but  oh,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  channels  of  Christian  service. 

Truly  the  harvest  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  in  the  island  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo is  great,  but  the  laborers  are, 
alas,  too  few.  Each  day  one  feels  the 
need  of  more  consecrated  Christian 
lives  for  the  work  in  this  foreign  field, 
those  who  can  endure  the  hardships 
and  inconveniences  of  life  in  the  joy 
of  serving  the  Master.  We  need 
churches,  too,  for  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  we  have  good  congregations, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  places  in  which 
to  worship. 

In  three  years  and  a half  Arch- 
deacon Wyllie  has  organized  eighteen 
missions,  but  not  one  can  afford  by 
itself  to  build  a chapel  or  can  boast  of 
anything  more  than  two  rooms.  By 
means  of  bazaars  and  monthly  pledges 
and  a “gift  shop”  we  are  trying  to  do 
our  part  toward  reducing  our  Church 
property  debt  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  the  high  rate  of  interest  pre- 
vents much  progress.  However,  we 
never  get  discouraged  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  We  have  saved  toward 
our  church  building  fund  five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  May  the  new  year 
1922  dawn  with  brightest  prospects  for 
the  ancient  Island  of  Hispaniola,  now 
called  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo, 
and  may  the  towers  of  our  American 
Episcopal  Church  soon  appear  on  the 
horizon  of  this  beautiful  island! 


A COUNTRY  SCENE 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  HOLY  CHILD,  MANILA 
More  than  three  hundred  applicants  were  refused  in  one  year 


CHRISTMAS  IN  MANILA 

By  the  Reverend  G.  C.  Bartter 


HRISTMASTIDE  in  Manila  is 
the  gayest  and  brightest  time  in 
the  whole  year.  The  people  of  Manila 
have  been  nominal  Christians  for  350 
years,  and  their  observance  of  Christ- 
mas, learned  from  the  Spanish  friars, 
is  largely  Spanish  in  character.  Huge 
paper  stars,  with  many  tassels,  lights 
inside,  hang  before  most  of  the  houses, 
and  even  the  very  poor  people  have 
Chinese  paper  lanterns  outside  of  their 
houses.  The  great  feature  of  Christ- 
mas in  the  Spanish  churches  is  the  mid- 
night mass,  sung  to  unusually  bright 
music,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
castanets  and  other  unecclesiastical 
musical  instruments.  All  the  faithful 


make  their  Christmas  communions  at 
this  mass.  The  next  day  is  given  up 
to  gaiety  and  visiting  and  the  usual 
Christmas  festivities.  Here  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  we  have  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  an  entire  oriental 
people  of  ten  millions  keeping  the  feast 
of  Christmas,  with  the  exception  of 
some  800,000  who  are  listed  as  pagans ; 
and  these,  through  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Roman  Church  and  our 
own,  are  slowly  learning  and  accept- 
ing the  Incarnation  story. 

At  Saint  Luke’s  Christmas  always 
means  the  time  of  carols.  Practices 
begin  in  July,  and  the  girls  of  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Child  and  neigh- 


SAINT  LUKE’S  CHURCH,  MANILA 


borhood,  who  formj  the  choir,  sing 
them  with  considerable  sympathy  and 
beauty.  The  usual  programme  on 
Christmas  Eve  is : carol  service  at 
dusk,  after  which  the  choir  and  the 
nurses  carry  lighted  red  candles  and  go 
in  procession  from  the  church  into 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  where,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a violin,  they  sing 
the  carols  again  as  they  march  through 
the  corridors  and  wards,  bringing 
Christmas  to  the  patients. 

After  this  there  is  a Christmas  tree 
in  the  House  of  the  Holy  Child,  and 
then  come  several  hours’  rest  and 
preparation  for  the  Christmas  Com- 
munion, which  is  made  at  the  midnight 
mass  which  begins  at  11 :30  and  is  fully 
choral.  All  who  consider  themselves 
in  any  way  connected  with  Saint 
Luke’s  come  and  make  their  com- 
munions at  this  time,  even  if  they  stay 
away  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On 
Christmas  morning  we  have  no  musi- 
cal service,  only  a low  celebration, 


which  is  attended  by  the  few  who 
have  been  unable  to  attend  at  midnight. 
At  first  we  felt  sorry  that  we  could 
not  get  the  people  out  to  a musical 
Christmas  morning  service;  but  here 
everything  focuses  on  the  midnight 
service,  and  our  American  customs  are 
not  essential. 

The  thing  we  have  to  strive  for  and 
emphasize  especially  is  the  meaning 
behind  the  customs.  The  form  of 
Christianity  here  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  the  spirit  and  meaning  have  largely 
disappeared.  Our  endeavor  is,  not  to 
throw  away  the  beautiful  forms  and 
customs  which  have  been  given  to 
these  people  and  to  us,  but  to  try  to 
explain  them  as  we  use  them,  and  to 
see  that  the  Babe  Jesus-God-made- 
Man  is  seen  and  worshiped  and  loved 
rather  than  the  ceremonies  with  which 
we  do  Him  honor,  and  that  the  Pearl 
of  great  price  is  not  hidden  by  the 
beautiful  setting. 


THE  RECTORY  LIBRARY  AS  A TOY  SHOP 


CHRISTMAS  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


By  the  Reverend  Charles  W . Baker 


CHRISTMAS,  1920,  was  a “red 
letter”  season  for  the  Indian  chil- 
dren of  the  Klamath  River,  between 
Cottage  Grove  on  the  north  and  old 
Klamath  down  the  river,  a distance 
of  seventy-five  miles.  In  all  this 
great  district  not  a child  was  forgot- 
ten, and  in  all  over  450  received  Christ- 
mas presents.  Even  a babe  born  on 
Christmas  Day  received  a present  and 
a layette  furnished  by  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  missionary  district  of 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  was 
named  “Caroline”  in  honor  of  the 
givers. 

Previous  to  1919  it  was  the  custom 
to  have  a Christmas-tree  in  Orleans, 
and  give  to  all  the  children  who  could 
come  here  for  the  festival ; but  in  1919 
we  decided  to  reach  out  and  carry 
Christmas  cheer  to  those  Indian  chil- 
dren who  lived  too  far  away  to  come 
to  Orleans,  and  that  Christmas  286 


Indian  children  were  made  happy  with 
gifts  distributed  from  four  trees 
“planted”  at  convenient  centers  up  and 
down  the  river.  So  great  was  the  re- 
sponse and  success  of  this  effort  that 
as  soon  as  the  last  festival  was  over 
we  began  to  plan  for  a greater  Christ- 
mas for  1920,  and  determined  to  try 
to  reach  every  child  on  the  river  within 
the  territory  the  Church  has  been  able 
to  cover.  This  proved  quite  an  under- 
taking, but  the  office  at  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  accepted  our 
rather  long  lists  of  names,  and  the  par- 
ishes and  missions  in  the  dioceses  of 
New  Jersey,  East  Carolina,  one  in 
Georgia,  California  and  Sacramento 
enthusiastically  carried  out  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  central  office,  and  pro- 
vided most  liberally  for  the  450  Indian 
children. 

The  packages  of  gifts  began  coming 
in  about  the  first  of  December,  and 


Christmas  in  Northern  California 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  AT  WEITCHPEC 


the  rectory  looked  like  a toy  shop,  and 
was  as  busy  as  one.  Unfortunately 
our  winter  (the  rainy  season)  began 
about  four  weeks  early  this  year,  and 
as  a consequence  the  road  over  the 
mountain  soon  became  almost  impas- 
sable. This  delayed  the  receipt  of 
many  of  the  packages.  As  the  pack- 
ages for  the  districts  farthest  up  and 
down  the  river  had  to  be  sent  out  early 
(all  had  to  go  by  pack  trains,  the  one 
farthest  up  the  river  by  three  differ- 
ent packs)  we  began  with  these  dis- 
tricts. Fortunately  sufficient  gifts 
came  in  to  fill  these  lists.  But  the 
Wednesday  before  Christmas  found  us 
with  empty  tables  and  five  of  the  nine 
districts  still  to  be  provided.  We  were 
in  despair,  but  Thursday  the  stage 
made  an  unexpected  and  unscheduled 
trip,  and  brought  us  eight  packages. 
We  set  to  work  with  a will,  and  by 


nine  o’clock  that  night  had  the  gifts 
labeled,  wrapped  and  packed  for 
every  district. 

Christmas-Eve,  in  the  Orleans 
schoolhouse,  the  festivals  began.  All 
day  the  rain  came  down,  but  this  did 
not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  children, 
and  there  was  a full  house  when  the 
programme  of  songs  and  recitations  by 
the  children  began.  The  tree  was 
well  ladened  with  presents  and  bright 
with  lights  and  tinsel  when  Santa 
Claus  arrived  and  distributed  the  gifts, 
every  child  receiving  a gift  and  a bag 
of  candy.  Even  after  the  tree  was 
stripped  and  dark  the  happy  children 
did  not  want  to  go  home. 

Christmas  morning  we  were  up 
early,  packed  and  ready  to  take  the 
stage  to  Weitchpec  for  the  second  of 
the  festivals  that  afternoon.  All  the 
festivals,  except  the  one  at  Orleans, 
are  held  in  the  afternoons,  as  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  the  children  to  travel 
the  trails  after  dark.  But  we  waited 
until  noon,  and  then  heard  the  stage 
had  broken  down  and  would  not  reach 
Orleans  until  night.  It  was  too  late  to 
send  word  over  the  mountains  and 
across  the  river,  so  a disappointed 
crowd  hung  about  the  schoolhouse  at 
Weitchpec  until  word  was  sent  for 
them  to  come  back  Monday.  We  un- 
packed our  cold  Christmas  dinner  and 
ate  it  at  home.  A strong  argument 
for  an  automobile  for  the  missionary, 
so  that  he  can  always  keep  his  ap- 
pointments. 

Sunday  morning  the  stage  made  an 
extra  trip  for  us  to  Martins  Ferry 
where  our  faithful  Bob  waited  for  us 
with  his  wagon  to  take  us  to  his  home 
near  the  schoolhouse.  After  a good 
dinner  we  hastened  to  the  schoolhouse 
to  decorate  the  tree  and  found  many 
of  the  children,  old  as  well  as  young, 
had  already  arrived.  After  some  reci- 
tations and  songs  by  the  children,  the 
candles  were  lighted  and  Santa  Claus 
soon  arrived  to  give  each  child  a gift. 
The  happy  babble  of  the  children 
could  hardly  be  stilled  so  that  all  might 
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A FEW  OF  THE  HAPPY  CHILDREN  AT  SOMES  BAR 


see  and  hear  the  beautiful  service  of 
Baptism  for  one  of  the  Indian  babies. 
After  it  was  all  over  we  returned  to 
the  home  of  Bob  for  the  night,  and  to 
rearrange  our  itinerary,  due  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  stage.  Monday 
we  were  to  ride  fifteen  miles  down  the 
trail  to  Mettah,  where  the  children  of 
that  district  and  from  old  Klamath 
were  to  gather  for  their  tree,  but  it 
seemed  more  necessary  for  us  to  go  to 
Weitchpec,  where  all  depended  upon 
ourselves,  than  to  go  to  Mettah,  where 
we  had  a most  efficient  native  helper 
and  the  school  teacher,  who  had 
planned  and  arranged  for  the  tree  and 
entertainment. 

So  Monday  morning  Bob,  with  his 
wife,  granddaughter  and  an  orphan 
boy  he  looked  after,  drove  us  to 
Weitchpec  where  we  trimmed  and  dec- 
orated the  tree,  and  waited  the  coming 
of  the  people  who  soon  began  to  ar- 
rive and  by  three  o’clock  the  school - 
house  was  well  filled  with  an  expectant 
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crowd.  After  a talk  by  the  missionary 
the  presents  and  candy  were  distrib- 
uted, and  all  departed  in  happy  groups, 
chattering  and  showing  their  presents. 
And  the  missionary  and  his  wife  were 
able  to  reach  home  by  night,  thanks 
to  another  unscheduled  stage  trip. 

Wednesday  morning  I rode  on 
horseback  through  the  pouring  rain 
to  Somes  Bar,  where  the  children  of 
that  district  and  those  of  Irving  dis- 
trict, next  above,  were  to  assemble. 
Even  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
could  not  keep  the  children  away  and 
the  schoolhouse  was  crowded  and  the 
eyes  of  all  were  as  bright  as  the  tree 
with  its  tinsel  and  candles  and  gifts, 
in  anticipation  of  the  great  treat  be- 
fore them.  Packages  were  sent  to 
those  unable  to  come,  so  that  Christ- 
mas cheer  reached  every  child  in  these 
two  districts,  brightening  many  a 
mountainside  cabin. 

Owing  to  the  distance  and  slow 
means  of  getting  about  the  festival  at 


Christmas  in  Northern  California 


Cottage  Grove  had  been  set  for  New 
Year’s-Eve,  but  the  people  there  did 
not  want  to  wait  so  long,  and  asked  if 
they  might  not  have  it  earlier.  We 
gladly  consented,  as  it  saved  the  mis- 
sionary a long  five  days’  trip,  under 
leaden  skies  and  over  muddy  mountain 
trails.  That  they  had  a merry  time 
the  letter  from  one  of  the  children 
tells. 

My  dear  Mr.  Baker: 

We  all  received  our  presents  Christmas 
and  were  more  than  pleased  with  them. 
Everything  was  just  fine  and  we  thank  you 
a thousand  times  for  sending  them. 

We  had  a Christmas  tree  at  home,  so  we 
did  not  open  our  packages  at  school  where 
they  were  given  to  us,  but  took  them  home 
and  they  were  put  on  the  tree  to  be  opened 
Christmas  Eve. 

We  had  a nice  little  entertainment  also 
and  spoke  verses  and  sang  songs.  Every- 
body spoke  very  well  and  we  had  a lot  of 
fun. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  gifts, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernice  Aubrey. 

Letters  written  by  some  of  the  chil- 
dren tell  even  better  than  our  tale  of 
the  Christmas  cheer  the  Church  was 


able  to  bring  to  these  copper-hued 
phildren  of  the  mountains,  and  already 
they  are  looking  forward  to  next 
Christmas  with  joy.  They  have  so 
few  great  days  in  their  lives  that  these 
stand  out  very  strongly.  One  little 
girl  wrote: 

Santa  Claus  was  here  again,  we  have 
waited  a long  time  for  him,  but  he  came 
at  last.  We  were  all  very  much  pleased 
to  see  him,  as  he  brought  us  the  little  boys 
and  girls  pretty  toys. 

I know  that  its  going  to  be  a long  wait 
from  now  until  Christmas,  but  we  are  all 
going  to  wait,  and  I hope  Santa  Claus 
doesn’t  forget  any  of  us. 

Yours  truly, 

Hazel  Nix. 

And  one  of  the  children  at  Martins 
Ferry  was  thoughtful  enough  to  con- 
clude a letter  with  these  words:  “We 
all  send  our  regards  to  the  people  who 
have  sent  us  the  presents.” 

Those  who  had  their  share  in  pro- 
viding the  gifts  cannot  but  feel  well 
repaid  for  all  they  have  done.  Mrs. 
Baker  and  I are  certainly  grateful  for 
the  help  given  by  all. 


For  a long  time  Mr.  Baker  has  been  hoping  for  a Ford  car,  not  only  to  put 
him  more  readily  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  but  to  enable  him  to  reach 
distant  points  in  his  wide  field.  He  is  not  only  priest  and  teacher,  but  doctor 
as  well  for  the  entire  Indian  community. 

Recently  Bishop  Moreland  made  a visit  to  the  mission.  Mr.  Baker  describes 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  bishop’s  visit: 

“Monday  the  bishop  was  to  speak  at  the  schoolhouse  in  Weitchpec.  Still  having 
no  automobile  I tried  to  arrange  for  an  easy  and  comfortable  trip  down  the 
seventeen  miles,  but  Monday  found  Orleans  autoless,  and  it  looked  as  if 
we  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  trip,  and  so  disappoint  the  Indians  gathered  there. 
In  fact,  I was  about  to  telephone  our  regrets,  when  the  roadman,  down  about 
ten  miles,  telephoned  me  that  the  big  freight  trucks  were  coming,  so  we  waited  and 
found  they  were  going  right  back.  So  as  soon  as  unloaded  the  bishop  and  I each 
mounted  the  truck  and  rode  the  seventeen  miles  through  dust  and  heat,  arriving  in 
time  for  his  address,  and  then  caught  the  stage  back  to  Orleans. 

“Then  Tuesday  morning  as  we  were  working  about,  a call  came  for  me  to  go 
up  the  river  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  set  a broken  leg  for  a small  Indian  boy. 
The  bishop  wanted  to  go  along  and  see  how  I did  it.  But  again  we  found  Orleans 
autoless,  and  I was  preparing  to  make  the  hot  trip  on  horseback,  offering  the  bishop 
a ride  on  the  horse’s  tail,  when  a small  Ford  roadster  drove  in.  I at  once  com- 
mandeered it,  and  made  my  trip.  On  my  return  I told  the  bishop  he  had  had  two 
good  strong  arguments  why  the  missionary  at  Orleans  needs  an  automobile.” 

The  Indian  Hope  Association  of  Philadelphia  has  in  the  past  given  generous  help 
to  the  mission  among  the  Karoks.  Anyone  desirous  of  having  information  about  Mr. 
Baker  can  secure  it  from  Mrs.  John  Markoe,  1630  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  Association. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  CONGREGATION  AT  ANVIK,  1920 


SISTER  BERTHA 

By  the  Reverend  John  W . Chapman,  D.D. 


SO  far  as  I can  now  recollect,  my 
acquaintance  with  Sister  Bertha 
began  after  a meeting  at  Saint  Luke’s, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Thirty 
years,  more  or  less,  have  somewhat 
dimmed  my  remembrance  of  the  place 
and  the  occasion ; but  I do  remember 
that  suddenly,  out  of  the  mist  of  faces 
and  an  atmosphere  thick  with  the 
usual  exchange  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, I became  aware  of  two  ladies 
standing  before  me,  and  that  one  was 
saying,  “But  you  don’t  understand.  My 
sister  wishes  to  go  to  Alaska.”  The 
other  said,  “I’m  nearly  fifty  but  I 
think  I have  a dozen  years  of  work 
left  in  me  yet.” 

How  well  she  served  her  Master  in 
this  field,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  at  this  mission,  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  is  now  known  to  all. 


Upon  her  first  birthday  after  she  had 
taken  up  work  here  we  arranged  the 
appropriate  number  of  candles  upon  a 
large  tray,  surrounding  the  birthday 
cake,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  bring 
this  blazing  tribute  into  the  room  and 
present  it  to  her.  The  heat  melted 
some  of  the  candles,  the  light  was  al- 
most blinding,  but  the  ceremony  was 
finally  accomplished.  My  recollections 
of  Sister  Bertha  are  of  one  who  dwelt 
in  the  light.  Cheerfulness  was  so 
characteristic  of  her  that  in  memory 
it  prevails  over  every  other  impres- 
sion; and  that  is  much  to  say  of  an 
acquaintance  that  extends  beyond  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

It  helped,  beyond  a doubt,  to  endear 
her  to  the  people  among  whom  she  had 
cast  her  lot.  She  worked  and  visited 
indefatigably.  As  a teacher,  her 


Sister  Bertha 


methods  were  not  always  modern  but 
in  one  particular  she  taught  by  a 
method  that  will  never  be  out  of  date. 
She  gave  much  time  to  telling  the  best 
stories  in  the  world — that  is  the  Bible 
stories.  The  schoolroom  was  lined 
with  the  large  illustrations  of  the 
Berean  Series.  Standing  in  front  of 
these,  she  would  dramatize  the  whole 
theme,  throwing  all  her  energy  into 
the  effort.  To  hear  her  shout  out  “Be 
strong,  O Zerubbabel !”  was  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  inspiration.  So  she  too  budd- 
ed the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  reared 
the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

She  carried  the  smaller  pictures  with 
her  into  the  houses  of  the  people  and 
told  her  stories  there.  She  had  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  speaking  the 
native  language ; and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Indians  were  fond  of  her,  for 
she  loved  to  be  with  them,  telling  them 
the  things  that  Jesus  said  and  did.  I 
think  that  she  inherited  this  method  of 
teaching  from  her  father,  of  whose 
love  for  the  Bible  stories  and  skill  in 
telling  them  she  often  spoke. 

She  did  an  amazing  amountof  work ; 
and  it  was  only  shortly  before  her 
retirement  that  she  began  to  limit  her 
activities  on  account  of  the  advancing 
infirmities  of  age.  She  was  then  near- 
ly seventy. 

But  her  work  did  not  cease  with 
her  retirement  from  the  field.  She 
was  in  correspondence  with  her  pupils 
to  the  end.  Often,  in  writing  to  us, 
she  would  enclose  letters  that  they  had 
written  her.  Not  a few  had  found 
homes  in  the  United  States.  One  had 
gone  overseas  as  a member  of  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  All  knew  that  her 
thoughts  and  her  prayers  were  follow- 
ing them. 

Any  notice  of  her  work  must  be 
inadequate  but  no  notice  which  failed 
to  take  into  account  her  untiring  inter- 
est in  her  friends  would  have  any  claim 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  knew 
her.  Shortly  before  she  fell  asleep, 
she  sent  a farewell  message  to  her 


pupils  in  this  place.  In  accordance 
with  her  wishes  they  assembled  to  hear 
it  read,  a sorrowing  company,  but 
eager  to  hear  her  last  words  to  them. 
Those  who  loved  her  will  be  glad  to 
know  what  this  message  was : 

My  dear  Indian  boys  and  girls : 

Please  gather  in  one  place  and  ask  Mr. 
Chapman  to  read  to  you  my  words  of 
loving  goodbye  before  I go  Home  to  my 
Father’s  House.  Some  of  you  have  been 
my  children  from  little  ones,  like  Julia 
and  Jonathan,  Robert  and  many  more  who 
have  gone  first.  Some  of  later  years,  like 
Kate  and  Rose  and  Anna  Fisher.  Isaac 
was  among  my  first  friends  and  helped 
me  learn  to  talk  Indian;  but  I have  loved 
you  and  your  little  children,  as  Sarah’s 
children  and  Catherine.  Many  are  my 
godchildren,  and.  many  more  are  in  Para- 
dise, whom  I shall  soon  see.  I spend 
much  of  my  time  now  praying  for  you 
all.  I want  most  of  all  that  each  one  may 
be  a real  Christian — one  who  tries  to 
please  Jesus  because  he  loves  Him. 

Your  good  cabins  and  clothes  and  food 
and  white  men’s  ways  will  never  make 
your  souls  better  nor  ready  to  go  home 
to  Jesus.  They  are  good  for  your  bodies 
here  in  this  world,  but  it  is  to  grow  more 
like  Him,  to  live  Christian  lives  every 
day,  to  follow  the  blessed  steps  of  His 
most  holy  life  in  your  homes.  Pray  the 
Lord’s  prayer  together  every  day  and  the 
confirmation  prayer,  “Def  nd,  O Lord,  this 
thy  child  with  thy  heavenly  grace”  etc., 
and  live  as  though  He  lived  with  you  in 
your  home.  Bring  up  your  children  like 
Christians.  Throw  away  all  your  Indian 
superstitions.  They  can’t  help  you,  or 
make  you  better.  God  bless  each  and 
every  one  of  you  and  bring  you  Home.  I 
want  to  meet  you  there. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Sister  Bertha. 

Among  the  treasures  of  Christ 
Church  Mission,  are  a chalice  and 
paten,  inscribed  as  follows : 

In  trust  for  the  Deaconesses  of 
Massachusetts, 

January  30,  1885,  September  21,  1886 
To  Anvik,  1902. 

They  shall  come  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West. 

Sister  Bertha  was  one  of  the 
Deaconesses  of  Massachusetts  before 
going  to  Anvik.  The  service  which  was 
begun  in  the  East  was  nobly  completed 
in  the  West. 
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TRINITY  MISSION  HOSPITAL,  WINNER,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
This  little  hospital,  far  from  any  great  city,  is  a blessing  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
prairies  for  fifty  miles  around  Winner 


TRINITY  MISSION  HOSPITAL,  WINNER, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


By  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  Frazier 


PICTURE  to  yourself  the  rolling 
prairies  of  South  Dakota — vast 
distances  of  waving  prairie  grasses, 
broken  hefie  and  there  with  a thin  line 
of  trees  showing  a creek  bed.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  town  of  Winner  had  not 
been  born.  Then  in  1910  the  railroad 
moved  forward  into  this  new  country 
and  stopped.  Where  it  stopped  Win- 
ner began.  In  1911  the  corner  stone  of 
Trinity  Church  was  laid.  The  Reverend 
John  W.  Walker,  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion, saw  the  need  of  ministering  to 
the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  those 
twentieth  century  pioneers  and  out  of 
that  vision  grew  Trinity  Mission  Hos- 
pital. The  original  hospital  was  a six- 
room  frame  house  which  stood  just 
back  of  the  church.  The  kitchen,  out 
of  necessity,  was  also  the  operating 
room,  but  nevertheless  the  lives  of 
many  patients  were  saved  who  would 


not  have  been  able  to  reach  the  distant 
cities.  In  1917  the  work  showed  the 
need  of  larger  quarters,  and  a brick 
addition  was  built  containing  three  pri- 
vate rooms,  a ward,  a service  room  and 
a well-equipped  operating  room,  on  the 
first  floor ; and]  in  the  basement,  a 
kitchen,  a store-room,  a dining-room 
and  a furnace  room,  which  is  also,  out 
of  necessity,  used  for  a laundry.  But 
even  with  this  equipment  we  have  to 
resort  to  unusual  methods.  An  emer- 
gency operation  was  performed  not 
long  ago  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
There  was  neither  light  nor  water,  so 
the  doctor  drove  his  car  up  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  operating  room,  turned  on 
his  headlights  and  by  that  light,  sup- 
plemented by  a small  flashlight,  per- 
formed the  operation  and  saved  a life. 
In  the  near  future,  when  funds  can  be 
procured,  it  is  planned  to  take  away 
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Trinity  Mission  Hospital,  Winner,  South  Dakota 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  WINNER 


the  original  frame  house  and  put  up  a 
two-story  brick  building  in  its  place, 
thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  hos- 
pital from  eleven  beds  to  about  eight- 
een or  twenty  and  also  providing 
suitable  quarters  for  our  nurses,  who 
now  are  crowded  four  or  five  into  two 
small  rooms,  which  are  hot  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter. 

The  nursing  staff  consists  of  Miss 
Isabelle  C.  Sherman,  superintendent 
and  also  surgical  nurse,  and  Miss  Jean- 
ette Weyer,  who  are  Nation-Wide 
Campaign  personal  service  volunteers 
from  Illinois;  Miss  Cora  Bennett  and 
Miss  Marie  Lampe,  who  are  South 
Dakota  churchwomen. 

The  hospital  ministers  chiefly  to  the 
white  people  who  live  anywhere  within 
a radius  of  fifty  miles,  but  occasionally 
we  have  an  Indian  patient  who  lives  miss  lampe  and  miss  bennett 
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MISS  WEYER  AND  MISS  SHERMAN 
Miss  Sherman  (right)  is  the  superintendent 


nearer  to  us  than  to  the  government 
hospital  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation. 

So  you  see  a hospital  and  its  nurses 
have  a tremendous  opportunity  for 
service  in  this  community  and  the  ter- 
ritory to  serve  is  large. 

I hold  a short  service  in  the  corridor 
every  Sunday  afternoon  and,  although 
the  patients  are  of  all  communions, 
they  enjoy  it — especially  the  hymns. 

Seven  years  ago  a six-room  frame 
shack,  with  kitchen  and  operating  room 
in  one ; today  the  substantial  and  well- 
arranged  little  building  shown.  What 
will  the  next  seven  years  bring  forth? 

It  is  our  hope  to  share  the  joys  of 
this  work  in  telling  you  something 
about  it,  and  your  prayers  and  interest 
are  asked  to  aid  us  in  carrying  on  this 
splendid  service  to  humanity. 


CALVARY  PARISH  BIBLE  SCHOOL 


THE  BIBLE  AS  A CHILDREN’S  LIBRARY 

By  the  Reverend  Wolcott  Cutler 


HOW  many  books  are  there  in  your 
Bible?  Very  few  people  can  say 
that  there  exist  for  them  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  books  within  this  great- 
est of  libraries.  But  just  ask  the  chil- 
dren of  Calvary  Church  in  New  York 
City,  whom  the  picture  shows  around 
their  great  bookcase  of  the  Bible. 

Every  Sunday  throughout  the  four 
summer  months,  an  average  of  fifty 
children,  together  with  a few  older 
people  of  Calvary  Parish,  attended  the 
service  and  instruction  on  the  Library 
of  the  Bible  held  for  their  special  bene- 
fit. Feeling  that  children  love  best 
what  is  most  colorful  we  constructed 
with  much  pains  a set  of  huge  dummy 
volumes,  each  of  which  suggested  by 
its  size  and  color  the  length  and 
character  of  a single  book  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  five  volumes 
of  the  Law  for  instance,  were  bound 
in  uniform  yellow  brown,  and  made 
to. look  like  a single  collection.  Books 
of  history  appear  in  covers  of  red, 
varying  in  thickness  but  uniform  in 
height,  with  a distinct  shade  of  red  to 


^indicate  the  re-writing  of  the  same  ma- 
terial in  Chronicles.  Poetry  is  bound 
in  blue,  romance  in  green,  the  sermons 
of  the  major  and  the  minor  prophets 
appear  in  two  shades  of  violet.  In  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  the 
same  color  scheme  was  used  as  far  as 
possible,  and  a few  new  colors  were 
added, — white  for  the  Gospels,  and 
yellow  for  the  letters  of  the  Apostles. 

As  each  book  has  been  introduced  to 
the  children  its  size  and  place  and  color 
were  made  the  physical  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  a story  of  brief  descriptive 
characterization  which  was  later  con- 
densed into  a single  sentence  that 
could  be  readily  memorized. 

Much  that  was  taught  by  these 
methods  will  be  forgotten,  but  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure.  No  child  who 
has  seen  the  books  of  the  Bible  pre- 
sented before  his  very  eyes,  as  a varied 
collection  of  sermons  and  poems  and 
war  songs  and  hymns,  of  history,  of 
romance,  can  ever  think  of  his  Bible 
as  anything  less  than  a library  or  as 
lacking  in  compelling  human  interest. 


ROSLYN  W.  ANDREWS 
Tokyo 

From  Tokyo 


THE  REVEREND  R.  G.  TATUM 
A laska 

From  Tennessee 
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GLADYS  G.  SPENCER 
Tokyo 

From  Harrisburg 


KATHARINE  W.  BRIDGEMAN 
Alaska 

From  New  York 


SUSAN  EVANS  SMITH 
Alaska 

From  North  Carolina 


THE  REVEREND  II.  E.  CATI.IX 
The  Philippines 
From  Maryland 


THE  REVEREND  W.  A.  SEAGAR 

Shanghai 
From  Newark 


GRACE  E.  SHERMAN 
The  Philippines 
From  Rhode  Island 


JOHN  BOYD  BENTLEY 
Alaska 

From  Southern  Virginia 
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RECRUITS  FOR  THE  FIELD 


FOUR  of  the  recruits  whom  we  pre- 
sent this  month  have  gone  to 
Alaska,  two  to  The  Philippines,  one  to 
Shanghai  and  two  to  Tokyo. 

Alaska:  Mr.  John  Boyd  Bentley 
comes  from  Hampton,  Virginia.  With 
Mrs.  Bentley  he  is  giving  very  efficient 
aid  to  Doctor  Chapman  at  Anvik.  Mr. 
Bentley  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg. 
He  held  the  Randolph  scholarship. 

Miss  Katharine  Wentzel  Bridgeman 
has  gone  a!s  a nurse  to  Nenana.  She 
is  a member  of  Grace  parish,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson  and  was  educated  at  Saint 
Mary’s  School,  New  York.  She  re- 
ceived her  training  as  nurse  at  Saint 
John’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  private  nursing. 

Miss  Susan  Evans  Smith  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  W.  J.  Smith, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Thompson 
Orphanage  at  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. She  is  a graduate  of  Saint  Mary’s 
School,  Raleigh,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Training  School.  Miss  Smith  has 
gone  to  teach  at  the  Anvik  school. 

The  Reverend  Robert  George  Ta- 
tum is  somewhat  widely  known  as  a 
member  of  the  party  which  accom- 
panied Archdeacon  Stuck  in  his  ascent 
of  Denali.  After  service  in  Alaska  as 
a layman  for  three  years  in  the 
Tanana  Valley  Mission,  he  entered  the 
University  of  the  South  from  which  he 
graduated  last  June.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  diaconate  in  the  same  month  by 
Bishop  Gailor,  and  almost  immediately 
left  for  his  chosen  field.  He  is  now 
stationed  at  Nenana. 

The  Philippines:  Since  Bishop 

Mosher  took  up  the  oversight  of  our 
mission  in  the  Philippines  he  has  been 
overburdened  with  the  multitude  of 
details  of  clerical  work  which  seem  in- 
separable from  the  life  of  a missionary 
bishop.  His  friends  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  he  now  has  the  help  of  a 
capable  secretary.  Miss  Grace  E.  Sher- 


man, a member  of  Saint  Stephen’s 
Church,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is 
a graduate  of  a business  college  and 
has  had  experience  in  office  work. 

The  Reverend  Herbert  E.  Catlin  is 
a member  of  Mount  Calvary  parish, 
Baltimore,  who  was  born  and  spent  his 
childhood  in  New  York.  He  was 
educated  at  Kent  School  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  After  taking  his 
degree  at  the  latter  institution  he  re- 
turned to  Kent  School  as  a teacher  of 
Greek  and  mathematics.  Mr.  Catlin 
graduated  from  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  last  spring  and  was  then 
ordained  to  the  diaconate. 

Shanghai:  The  Reverend  Warren 

A.  Seager  comes  from  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  While  at  the  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  he  did  missionary 
work  in  the  mountains,  and  afterwards 
spent  some  time  in  Wyoming.  After 
his  ordination  he  was  an  assistant  at 
Christ  Church,  Baltimore  and  Christ 
Church,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  He 
goes  to  the  evangelistic  work  in  China. 
Tokyo:  Miss  Roslyn  W.  Andrews 

is  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  R.  W. 
Andrews,  who  has  served  the  Church 
in  our.  Tokyo  mission  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century.  After  finishing 
her  education  at  Hannah  More  Acad- 
emy and  Vassar  College  she  went  back 
to  Japan  to  teach  in  Saint  Margaret’s 
School,  Tokyo.  During  her  last  sum- 
mer in  this  country  she  rendered  most 
acceptable  service  in  the  office  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  in  New  York. 

Miss  Gladys  Gertrude  Spencer,  who 
goes  to  reinforce  the  staff  of  Bishop 
McKim,  is  from  Saint  Paul’s  Church, 
Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania,  her  native 
town.  She  has  long  desired  to 
undertake  missionary  work  and  until 
the  way  was  opened  to  do  this  acted 
as  organist,  Sunday  School  teacher 
and  leader  in  the  Junior  Auxiliary  in 
her  own  parish.  She  is  a graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Deaconess  School, 
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MEETING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
COUNCIL 


THERE  was  a very  full  attendance 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the 
Church  Missions  House  on  October 
twelfth,  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-four 
elected  members  being  present.  Bishop 
Sanford,  who  has  been  elected  as  the 
representative  of  the  Eighth  Province 
in  place  of  Bishop  Keator,  resigned, 
was  welcomed. 

As  noted  in  our  November  issue, 
representatives  of  the  two  great  mis- 
sionary societies  of  Great  Britain  were 
present  as  the  bearers  of  greetings  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Missionary  Society. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  that 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  the  receipts  were  $190,586.48 
in  excess  of  the  receipts  last  year  for 
the  same  period.  Then  for  the  three 
following  months  the  receipts  were 
very  much  less  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  so  that 
up  to  September  1,  1921,  the  receipts 
were  $2,300.86  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1920.  September,  however, 
showed  an  increase  of  $11,936.29,  so 
that  the  total  receipts  up  to  September 
thirtieth  were  $9,635.43  ahead  of  last 
year. 

The  question  of  a budget  for  1922 
was  given  careful  consideration.  After 
long  discussion  a final  budget  of  $3,- 
995,641  was  adopted,  as  noted  in  our 
November  issue. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  pro- 
posed changes  in  canons  fifty-three  and 
sixty  was  received.  The  secretary  was 
asked  to  have  a copy  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Council  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A communication  from  the  synod  of 
the  Province  of  the  North  West  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Pershing  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  revision 
of  canons  53  and  60,  of  which  the 
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bishop  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  chair- 
man. 

The  committee  on  a coordinated 
programme  for  adult  education  in  mis- 
sions, religious  education  and  social 
service  submitted  a programme  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Council.  It  has 
been  published  as  a text-book. 

The  bishop  of  Massachusetts  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

RESOLVED : That  the  Presiding  Bish- 
op and  Council  ask  the  Commission  on  the 
Recruiting  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Education  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  think  advisable  to  urge  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  to  present  to  their 
people  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  the 
necessity  of  a larger  number  of  consecrated, 
strong  and  well-equipped  young  men  in  the 
ministry. 

A communication  from  Mr.  H.  C. 
Wyckoff,  the  member  from  California, 
outlining  a plan  of  work  for  the 
future,  was  referred  to  a special  com- 
mittee and  made  the  order  of  the  day 
at  the  December  meeting. 

Department  of  Missions : The  most 
important  matters  in  connection  with 
this  department,  in  addition  to  those 
already  noted  in  our  November  issue, 
were  the  proposed  endowment  of  Saint 
Paul’s  College,  Tokyo,  and  the  offer 
of  some  Japanese  friends  to  provide  an 
endowment  for  Saint  Paul’s  Middle 
School.  Under  the  Japanese  law  all 
universities  other  than  government  in- 
stitutions must  be  endowed.  Unless 
this  condition  is  complied  with  Saint 
Paul’s  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
license  as  a university  and  will  lose 
its  prestige.  Doctor  Reifsnider,  the 
president  of  Saint  Paul’s,  had  ad- 
dressed the  department  on  the  previous 
day,  explaining  the  urgent  need  in 
view  of  the  important  work  that  Saint 
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Paul’s  is  doing.  The  Council  felt  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  prompt  ac- 
tion and  a plan  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Department,  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, was  adopted. 

The  Council  heard  with  great  pleas- 
ure of  the  proposal  of  certain  Jap- 
anese friends  of  Saint  Paul’s  to  create 
an  endowment  fund  of  $150,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Middle  School,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  shall  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  school  was  founded,  namely, 
for  Christian  education.  With  this 
proviso  in  mind  Bishop  McKim  was 
asked  to  accept  the  generous  offer. 

An  unusual  opportunity  has  come  to 
the  bishop  of  New  Mexico  to  acquire  a 
well-established  sanitarium  for  tuber- 
culosis in  Albuquerque.  The  project 
was  added  to  the  objectives  for  Cen- 
tennial gifts  and  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Nation-Wide  Cam- 
paign Department  with  power. 

Department  of  Religious  Education : 
This  department  presented  a most  in- 
teresting report.  In  view  of  the  value 
of  the  conference  of  diocesan  educa- 
tional leaders  held  in  Pittsburgh  last 
May,  it  was  recommended  that  a simi- 
lar conference  of  one  educational  lead- 
er from  each  diocese  be  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  May,  1922.  Requests  have 
been  received  to  cooperate  in  inter- 
denominational student  work  in  Am- 
herst Agricultural  College  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College. 
The  bishops  of  the  northwest  have  re- 
quested that  a student  inquiry  station 
be  established  somewhere  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Division,  and  Bishop  Parsons 
has  asked  that  a station  be  placed  in 
the  University  of  California.  The 
Priorities  Committee  was  asked  to 
allocate  $100,000  for  scholarships  in 
Church  boarding  schools.  The  Rev- 
erend Phillips  E.  Osgood  has  been 
made  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
Pageantry,  which  will  be  reorganized 
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so  that  each  department  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  have  representation.  The  de- 
partment has  been  requested  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  inter-denomina- 
tional conference  on  religious  educa- 
tion to  be  held  in  London,  November 
thirtieth. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  phe- 
nomenal advance  made  in  week-day  re- 
ligious instruction  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  schools. 

Department  of  Social  Service:  In 

presenting  his  report  the  executive 
secretary,  the  Reverend  C.  N.  Lath- 
rop,  called  attention  to  the  new  text- 
book prepared  by  himself  and  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  K.  Gilbert,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
The  Social  Opportunity  of  the  Church- 
man. The  first  edition  of  this  book 
is  already  exhausted  and  another  is  in 
preparation. 

Department  of  Publicity:  The  fol- 

lowing additional  members  were  elect- 
ed to  this  department:  James  M.  Ben- 
nett of  Philadelphia,  the  Reverend  W. 
F.  Gookin  of  Boston,  Arthur  E.  Hun- 
gerford  of  Baltimore  and  Charles 
McD.  Puckette  of  New  York. 

Department  of  the  Nation-Wide 
Campaign:  The  resignation  of  the 

Reverend  J.  A.  Ten  Broeck  as  a field 
secretary  was  received  with  regret  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Newbery  was  elected  as  a 
secretary,  with  special  charge  of  the 
Speakers’  Bureau.  Doctor  Milton  out- 
lined the  plans  of  the  department  for 
the  preparation  of  a budget  for  the 
next  General  Convention. 

Finance  Department:  Besides  the 
large  amount  of  detail  matter  reported 
by  this  department,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Harper  Sibley  as  a member  of  the 
Trust  Funds  committee  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  ad- 
journed until  December  fourteenth. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  MISSIONS 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Missions  on  October  eleventh 
the  members  present  were  Bishops 
Lloyd,  Murray  and  Perry ; the  Rev- 
erend Doctors  Davis,  Mann  and  Mil- 
ton  ; Messrs.  Stephen  Baker,  George 
Gordon  King  and  H.  C.  Wyckoff ; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  L.  Clark  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
B.  Elliott. 

Most  of  the  important  matters  be- 
fore the  meeting  came  up  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  next  day  and  have 
been  noted  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
report  of  the  educational  secretary, 
Doctor  W.  C.  Sturgis,  concerning  his 
visit  to  the  Orient,  was  received  with 
much  interest  and  a resolution  of  ap- 
preciation was  passed.  A copy  has 
been  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Council. 

Christ  Church,  Takata,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kyoto,  Japan,  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate for  its  congregation.  The  mem- 
bers have  raised  2,000  yen,  half  the 
amount  necessary  to  enlarge  the  build- 
ing, and  Bishop  Tucker  was  authorized 
to  provide  the  remainder  from  sums 
already  in  hand. 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  morphia  is  being  smuggled  into 
China  from  America,  by  way  of  Japan. 
The  executive  secretary  was  asked  to 
transmit  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
Congress  the  mind  of  the  Department 
that  the  Jones-Miller  anti-narcotic  bill 
should  be  enacted. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made : Alaska : the  Reverend  H.  H. 
Chapman,  son  of  our  veteran  mission- 
ary at  Anvik.  Anking:  Miss  M.  G. 
Cabot,  nurse  in  Saint  James’s  Hospi- 
tal ; the  Reverend  George  Ossman. 
Honolulu:  the  Reverend  James  Wal- 
ker. Kyoto : Miss  M.  B.  McGill, 
teacher  in  Saint  Agnes’s  School. 
Liberia:  Miss  M.  W.  McKenzie. 

Philippines : Doctor  R.  C.  Macy,  lately 
our  missionary  physician  at  the  House 


of  Hope,  Nopala,  Mexico.  Porto 
Rico : Mrs.  F.  A.  Worrall  as  instruc- 
tress of  nurses  at  Saint  Luke’s  Hospi- 
tal, Ponce.  Shanghai : Miss  A.  M.  An- 
derson as  nurse,  and  Miss  F.  C.  Sulli- 
van for  secretarial  work.  Tokyo:  Miss 
E.  B.  Murray  as  teacher  of  music  at 
Saint  Margaret’s  School. 

The  resignation  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  I.  H.  Correll  of  our  Kyoto  mis- 
sion has  become  automatically  effec- 
tive. At  the  request  of  Bishop  Tucker, 
he  has  been  continued  in  service  as  a 
missionary  employed  in  the  field. 

The  Reverend  John  Firth,  a native 
missionary  in  Liberia,  over  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  retired. 

Miss  T.  T.  McKnight  has  been 
obliged  through  illness  to  give  up  her 
work  in  Hooker  School,  Mexico.  Her 
resignation  was  accepted  with  much 
sympathy  and  regret. 


/^\N  November  fifth  the  Church-folk 
^ of  the  diocese  of  Hankow,  through 
Bishop  Roots,  sent  their  congratula- 
tions to  The  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  adding,  “Please  ac- 
cept our  best  thanks  for  your  fostering 
care.  We  send  our  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  the  future.  We  continually 
remember  you  in  our  prayers.” 


TS  any  reader  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions  interested  in  seeing  the 
journal  of  the  synod  of  the  diocese 
of  Kiangsu,  better  known  to  Ameri- 
can Churchmen  as  the  missionary  dis- 
trict of  Shanghai  ? Bishop  Graves  has 
kindly  sent  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sions a few  extra  copies.  The  De- 
partment will  gladly  share  them  with 
friends  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
upon  postal  card  request.  The  jour- 
nal contains  an  interesting  report  on 
“Marriage  and  Burial  Customs”.  This 
report  illustrates  one  of  the  unsuspect- 
ed difficulties  the  Chinese  Christians 
sometimes  have  to  face. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  KING 

SINCE  the  year  1897  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  King  have  maintained 
a member  of  their  order  as  a mission- 
ary in  China,  through  a Self-Denial 
Offering  which  is  called  the  “Lilly 
Funsten  Ward  Memorial  Fund”,  given 
as  a memorial  to  Miss  Ward,  who  died 
while  serving  as  a missionary  to  the 
Chinese. 

Deaconess  Emily  L.  Ridgely,  at 
I chang,  is  the  worker  for  whom  they 
hold  themselves  responsible  at  present. 
Aside  from  the  money  used  for  her 
salary  there  has  been  sent,  during  the 
past  year,  through  the  Presiding  Bish- 
op and  Council,  the  support  of  two 
Bible  women.  One  hundred  dollars 
has  been  sent  her  from  the  Reserve 
Fund;  also  gifts  from  dioceses  and 
chapters,  amounting  to  almost  seventy 
dollars,  to  be  used  at  her  discretion. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  The  Daughters 
of  the  King  Council,  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  were  voted  for  her  aid  in 
the  work  of  opening  a woman’s  com- 
pound and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
girls’  school. 

. * 

A VERY  interesting  study  of  Alas- 
ka,  its  history,  geography,  indus- 
trial development,  its  ethnology,  and 
some  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the 
missionary  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Dudley  Newcomb  Carpenter,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Church  Missions  Pub- 
lishing Company,  45  Church  Street, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  is  for  sale 
by  them  at  thirty  cents  a copy.  For 
those  who  are  studying  Alaska  and  her 
missions  the  booklet  is  especially  rec- 
ommended. 

^TTIE  Reverend  V.  Coulanges  of 
Haiti  has  been  transferred  from 
Coustard,  where  he  has  served  for 
nineteen  years,  to  Deslandes,  Leogane, 
where  he  will  have  charge  of  seven 
outstations  besides  Deslandes. 


^PHE  Alaskan  Churchman  Calendar 
appears  this  year  as  usual  in  a most 
attractive  form.  On  each  page  there 
is  a picture  showing  the  widely-vary- 
ing scenery  of  Alaska  and  the  different 
types  of  our  work  there.  Portraits  of 
the  two  archdeacons  appear  in  Febru- 
ary. The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this 
calendar  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
Alaskan  mission.  The  price  is  fifty 
cents,  postpaid,  and  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  The  Alaskan  Churchman 
Calendar,  Box  6,  Haverford,  Pa. 

❖ 

A NOVEL  way  of  celebrating  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
was  the  reception  given  to  our  Liberian 
missionaries,  the  Reverend  W.  H. 
Ramsaur  and  Mrs.  Ramsaur,  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Thorne,  Jr., 
in  Rye,  N.  Y.  About  one  hundred 
women  from  the  near-by  parishes  had 
gathered  and  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  addresses  from  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramsaur.  After  the  meeting  a 
huge  birthday  cake  with  fifty  lighted 
candles  and  decorated  with  the  letters 
“W.  A.”  was  brought  in  by  Mrs. 
Thorne,  who  explained  that  as  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  was  fifty  years 
old  she  thought  this  was  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  have  a birthday  party. 

4* 

T^HE  Church  Missionary  Calendar 
■Mor  1922  is  now  ready.  This  is  the 
only  calendar  representing  every  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Church.  One 
week  is  given  to  each  missionary  dis- 
trict, with  information  about  the  dis- 
trict and  a prayer  by  the  bishop.  The 
introduction  is  written  by  Bishop 
Rhinelander  and  the  closing  article  by 
Doctor  W.  H.  Jefferys,  formerly  a 
medical  missionary  in  China.  The 
price  is  40  cents  each,  postpaid. 
Orders  should  be  addressed  to : Mrs. 
F.  W.  English,  202  South  19th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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SPEAKERS’  BUREAU 


FOLLOWING  is  a list  of  returned  mis- 
sionaries and  missionaries  home  on  fur- 
lough. For  some  of  these  speaking  engage- 
ments may  be  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  possible,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  travel  expenses 
of  speakers. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments are  always  ready  so  far  as  possible, 
to  respond  to  requests  to  speak  upon  the 
work  of  the  Church’s  Mission.  Address 
each  officer  personally  at  281  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

Requests  for  the  services  of  speakers  ex- 
cept Department  Secretaries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Speakers’  Bureau,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ALASKA 

The  Venerable  F.  B.  Drane. 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Blacknall. 

Deaconess  Gertrude  Sterne. 

BRAZIL 

The  Reverend  F.  T.  Osborn. 

CHINA 

The  Reverend  F.  J.  M.  Cotter 
Mrs.  Cotter. 

Miss  Venitia  Cox. 


The  Reverend  Lloyd  R.  Craighill. 
Mrs.  Craighill. 

The  Reverend  A.  S.  Kean. 

Mrs.  Kean. 

The  Reverend  S.  H.  Littell. 

Mr.  H.  F.  MacNair. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Porterfield. 

Deaconess  K.  Putnam. 

Deaconess  K.  E.  Scott. 

The  Reverend  J.  K.  Shryock. 

Miss  M.  B.  Sibson. 

The  Reverend  R.  C.  Wilson. 

JAPAN 

The  Reverend  Norman  S.  Binsted. 
The  Reverend  W.  J.  Cuthbert. 

The  Reverend  C.  S.  Reifsnider,  LL.D 
Miss  M.  D.  Spencer. 

MOUNTAIN  WORK. 
Archdeacon  Claiborne. 

NEGRO  WORK 
Archdeacon  Russell. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Hunt. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
The  Reverend  G.  E.  Bartter. 

Miss  Eveline  Diggs. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Parson. 


SL  Ctjristmas  Suggestion 

3{|{t  HEN  you  are  planning  your  Christmas  List, 

4t|ii  bear  in  mind  that  a year’s  subscription  to 
The  Spirit  of  Missions  is  a welcome  Christmas 
remembrance.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  solving  your  Christmas  problem  and 
at  the  same  time  making  some  other  family  more  familiar  with  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church. 

Avoid  the  worry  of  what  to  buy  and  the  inconvenience  of  holiday  shopping, 
packing  and  mailing.  Let  The  Spirit  of  Missions  deliver  your  gift  for  you. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  each  month  in  the  year  direct  to  those  for  whom  you 
subscribe  and  each  visit  will  be  a reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  and  friendship. 

To  every  person  for  whom  you  subscribe  we  will  mail  in  your  name  an 
attractive  gift  announcement  card  for  arrival  just  before  Christmas  Day.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  these  will  be  sent  direct  to  you  to  be  forwarded.  A convenient 
subscription  order  blank  will  be  found  on  the  back  cover.  Do  your  Christmas 
shopping  early  by  sending  your  list  of  names  and  addresses,  with  a dollar  for 
each  name  to 


Spirit  of  Missions,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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OUR  LETTER  BOX 

Intimate  and  Informal  Messages  from  the  Field 


FROM  DR.  MARY  V.  GLENTON 

Special  Moments  at  Saint  Agnes’s 
Hospital,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

IDNIGHT. — Sleeping  hard. 

12.30.  A patient  arrives  at  the 
door.  We  telephone  her  doctor  and 
send  for  her  special  nurse. 

12.45.  The  police  station  rings  up 
that  a man  is  coming  out,  a head  in- 
jury. 

1 a.  m.  The  doctor  comes,  the  nurse 
came  fifteen  minutes  before. 

1.20.  The  newest  arrival,  an  eight- 
pounder,  cries  lustily,  and  that  doctor 
goes  in  a few  minutes. 

1.30.  The  police  patient  comes;  he 
is  put  to  bed,  head  shaved  and  stitched 
and  bound  up. 

2.30.  The  special  nurse  goes  back 
to  bed  : the  house  quiets  down. 

3.15.  A man  is  brought  in  stabbed  in 
the  arm,  vein  severed;  he  is  put  in 
order,  and  goes  home  in  the  car  that 
brought  him.  House  quiets  down 
again. 

4.30.  Told  that  a patient  is  sinking. 

5.  Told  that  the  remedies  suggested 
were  of  no  use. 

5.30.  Told  that  she  was  pulseless. 

6.  Time  to  get  up. 

6.30.  Patient  died. 

7.  Prayers. 

7.20.  Breakfast. 

7.45  to  9.  Telegraphed,  by  tele- 
phone, to  family  that  patient  had  died, 
telephoned  doctor  same  news,  and 
asked  for  certain  items  for  certificate. 
Telephoned  the  undertaker.  Tele- 
phoned the  doctor  who  does  X-ray 
work,  made  arrangements  for  a patient. 
Telephoned  for  the  ambulance  to  take 
the  patient  to  be  X-rayed,  arranged  for 
nurse  to  go  with  patient,  and  made 
out  slip.  Telephoned  another  doctor 
to  come  out  and  see  a patient.  Tele- 


phoned the  express  man  to  come  and 
get  a trunk. 

9 a.  m.  Mail  came,  sorted  it,  took 
histories  of  patients  to  be  operated  on, 
sent  notifications  of  diagnosis,  opera- 
tion, result,  and  condition  of  patients, 
that  had  been  operated  on,  to  family 
physicians. 

The  rest  of  the  day  as  usual,  and  on 
the  same  order.  We  are  going  to  bed 
now. 

Is  anybody  humming  or  whistling 
The  End  of  a Perfect  Day? 

FROM  A MISSIONARY  IN 
LIBERIA 

ONE  of  the  things  that  strikes  me 
most  forcibly  is  the  almost  total 
lack  in  these  native  communities  of 
what  we  know  at  home  as  beggars. 
The  reason  for  this  is  easily  found. 
Although  there  are  no  Old  Ladies’  or 
Old  Men’s  Homes  here,  an  individual 
can  only  be  found  in  the  rare  condi- 
tion of  beggarhood  because  he  is  aged 
and  infirm  and  has  no  family  connec- 
tion in  the  community  where  he  is 
resident. 

One  hears  no  envious  cry  here  for 
the  comforts  and  riches  that  a neigh- 
bor enjoys.  There  are  no  excessively 
rich  men,  and  none  is  excessively  poor. 
Every  man  or  woman  you  meet  claims 
connection  with  some  family  or  other, 
and  the  members  of  the  family  shape 
the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  each 
other.  Take  for  instance  the  Kruboys 
(they  are  always  boys,  no  matter  how 
old),  who  leave  Liberia  on  every 
steamer  going  down  the  West  Coast. 
They  labor  on  the  vessels  for  about 
three  or  four  months,  and  when  the 
ship  reaches  their  home  harbor  they 
come  ashore  to  their  own  people.  The 
three  or  four  pounds  they  have  earned 
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Our  Letter  Box 


from  their  labors  are  spent  in  feasting 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  often 
do  not  last  more  than  a week.  Then 
they  sit  down,  and  are  fed  by  the  fam- 
ily until  a steamer  comes  to  carry  them 
away  again. 

You  will  say  there  is  not  much  in  a 
life  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  not,  but 
this  mode  of  living  is  established 
among  the  Kru  people  by  generations 
of  custom,  tradition  and  sentiment; 
and  they  are  happy  and  content  in 
their  method  of  living.  It  is  this  no- 
madic life  of  the  Krus  that  makes 
Christianization  so  difficult  with  this 
tribe.  In  the  schoolroom  instruction 
is  very  trying  on  the  teacher,  because 
the  whistle  of  every  steamer  entering 
the  harbor  means  a grand  rush  of  all 
the  Children  frojn  the  schoolroom  to 
see  what  steamer  it  is.  If  it  happens 
to  be  a steamer  that  is  bringing  home 
a crew  of  Kruboys  all  of  the  children 
rush  home.  There  is  no  known  means 
of  keeping  them.  The  first  thing  a 
Kru  child  learns  is  how  to  distinguish 
the  nationality  of  the  various  vessels 
that  visit  Liberia,  and  they  seldom 
make  a mistake  in  their  identification 
of  a steamer  before  she  drops  anchor 
a mile  or  more  off  shore. 

FROM  DEACONESS  KATHA- 
RINE SCOTT,  SAINT  HILDA’S 
SCHOOL,  WUCHANG 

THE  school  has  been  full  to  its 
capacity  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
We  can  take  between  two  hundred  and 
twenty  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  girls,  somewhat  depending  of 
course  on  their  distribution  into  classes. 
I try  to  limit  the  enrollment  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  We  are 
graduating  our  fourth  class,  middle 
school,  next  month — five  girls.  One 
goes  to  the  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  Soochow,  one  to  teach  music 
at  Saint  Agnes’s,  one  to  a new  upper 
primary  school  which  is  being  opened 
in  Ichang,  and  another  will  stay  and 
teach  at  Saint  Hilda’s. 


FROM  A NEW  MEMBER  OF 
THE  CHINA  MISSION 

CERTAINLY  the  people  in  our  mis- 
sion here  are  like  one  big  family, 
subordinating  personal  convenience  to 
the  big  object  in  view.  They  are  mighty 
kind  in  their  desire  to  make  a new- 
comer feel  at  home  and  happy!  Saint 
John’s  compound,  with  its  little  palms 
and  big  trees  and  many  birds,  is  such 
an  attractive  spot.  I am  fond  of  watch- 
ing the  queer  little  native  boats  go 
along  the  creek  at  our  side.  The  peo- 
ple grin  in  a friendly  manner  when 
they  see  me  looking  so  interested  and  I 
answer  accordingly.  One  doesn’t  have 
to  know  Chinese  for  such  greetings. 

After  impatiently  waiting  almost  a 
week,  hearing  strange  sounds  being 
said,  read  or  sung  around  me,  I really 
started  Chinese  lessons  on  Friday. 
About  examination  time  I think  I shall 
have  a horrible  nightmare  in  which 
some  hundreds  of  devilish  little  char- 
acters will  be  chasing  me  relentlessly, 
but  the  study  is  fascinating  just  the 
same. 

Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  where  I already 
teach  a little,  is  certainly  a school  to 
arouse  one’s  enthusiasm.  The  girls 
are  so  naturally  courteous,  neat,  sweet 
and  usually  bright.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  spreading  light  as  that  school 
affords!  Today  I met  a recent  grad- 
uate who  is  now  doing  evangelistic 
work  in  one  of  our  hospitals.  One  of 
the  teachers  was  speaking  of  her  just 
yesterday,  saying  that  the  children  in 
the  orthopedic  ward  have  learned  some 
children’s  hymns,  through  the  efforts 
of  our  Saint  Mary’s  girl,  and  love  to 
sing  them,  flat  in  bed  as  they  have  to 
stay.  But  those  youngsters  are  learn- 
ing to  read  as  well  as  sing,  there  in  the 
hospital.  Who  knows  how  much  the 
lives  of  those  children  may  be  influ- 
enced ! One  realizes  strongly  here  in 
a heathen  land  how  early  Christianity 
progressed,  and  how  “God  is  working 
His  purpose  out,  as  year  succeeds  to 
year.” 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONS 

William  C.  Sturgis,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 


AS  the  Christmas  Season  approaches 
there  is  always  a demand  for 
books  for  boys.  In  the  missionary 
line,  such  books  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween; so  much  so  that  I,  personally, 
would  have  said  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  which  I would  dare  to 
recommend  for  a normal  boy’s  reading 
with  any  confidence  that  it  would  re- 
ceive more  than  a scornful  shrug.  I 
would  have  said  this  until  I came 
across  “The  Library  of  Romance”  is- 
sued by  Seeley  & Co.  of  London.  Here 
are  books  well  chosen,  strikingly  illus- 
trated, attractively  bound,  written  by 
such  men  as  a Master  at  Harrow 
School,  or  a man  of  renown  in  India, 
or  a world-wide  traveler — all  men 
who  know  boys  and  the  sort  of  thing 
boys  will  read.  Heroes  of  Modern 
Africa;  Heroes  of  Modern  India; 
Heroes  of  Missionary  Enterprise; 
Heroes  of  Modern  Crusades;  The  Ro- 
mance of  Missionary  Heroism — this 
series  of  books  ought  to  stir  the  blood 
of  any  real  boy,  and  serve  to  dispel 
from  his  mind  every  trace  of  what 
Doctor  Fosdick  calls  the  “pale,  pious 
and  pulmonary  missionary”.  There  is 
no  reason  on  earth  why  a boy’s  mind 
should  hold  an  utterly  false  and  un- 
worthy conception  of  the  modern 
fighter  for  Christ  and  His  Church  over- 
seas. He  has  absorbed  it  from  cur- 
rent literature,  the  stage,  even  perhaps 
from  his  ill-informed  parents  or  from 
travelers’  tales — usually  the  worst 
kind  of  fiction  when  missionary  enter- 
prise is  the  incidental  theme.  The 
remedy  is  just  such  books  as  I have 
mentioned  above.  They  are  the  best 
sort  of  reading,  and  even  the  gaudy 
red  or  blue  covers  with  gilt  designs  are 
a joy  to  the  eye.  We  can  supply  any 
one  of  these  books,  at  $2.50  per  copy, 


and  I know  that  if  I were  a boy  again 
my  eyes  would  dance  at  the  sight  of 
one  of  them  as  I removed  the  wrapper 
on  Christmas  morning. 

Although  these  books  have  been 
mentioned  previously  on  this  page,  I 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  speak  of 
them  again  at  greater  length.  They 
are  unique. 

The  long-expected  series  of  studies 
prepared  by  a committee  of  the  Council 
and  entitled  A Brief  Programme  of 
Study  of  the  Church’s  Mission  for  Dis- 
cussion-Groups of  Adults,  is  now  in 
the  printer’s  hands  and  should  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  the  time  this  is  read. 
It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who 
have  not  the  time  for  any  very  pro- 
found study. 

I mention  again  Bishop  Tucker’s 
Missionary  Problems  and  Policies  in 
Japan,  because  the  pamphlet  is  now 
ready,  and  because  it  has  so  timely  a 
bearing  upon  current  events — the  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, for  example.  No  one  inter- 
ested in  this  most  modern  of  nations 
and  in  our  Church’s  work  among  its 
people  can  afford  to  miss  these  lectures 
by  an  expert. 

Those  who  have  been  enlightened,  in 
the  past  by  Practical  Ideals  in  Medi- 
cal Missions,  and  have  been  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  it  has  been  out 
of  print  for  some  time,  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Doctor  Jefferys  has  pre- 
pared another  similar  pamphlet  called 
Pen  Sketches  of  Medical  Missions  in 
China.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  supe- 
rior to  the  former  one.  The  illustra- 
tions give  a faint  idea  of  what  medical 
missions  in  China  are  meeting  and 
overcoming.  I hope  to  have  this 
pamphlet  ready  for  distribution  before 
the  first  of  the  year. 
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FOREIGN-BORN  AMERICANS  DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONS 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Burgess,  Secretary 

A HAPPY  ENDING 


HERE  is  another  illustration  of  the 
work  which  this  Division  can  do 
for  our  foreign-born  friends.  It  is 
Assyrian  immigrants  this  time. 

We  all  remember  proud  and  pow- 
erful Assyria,  the  terror  of  the  Jews 
in  Old  Testament  times,  but  few  of 
us  know  that  their  modern  descend- 
ants are  a small  Christian  race  living 
within  the  borders  of  Persia  on  Lake 
Urumia,  and  constituting  a Christian 
island  in  a great  sea  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. When  the  World  War  broke  out 
their  sympathies  were  with  the  Allies 
and  they  were  subjected  to  the  same 
fate  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Arme- 
nians. Fleeing  for  safety  to  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  they  became  exiles  in  Bagdad 
and  Mosul,  after  suffering  hardships 
incredible  to  us  in  our  peaceful  land. 

When  the  war  clouds  cleared  from 
our  horizon  they  were  still  in  dark- 
ness and  distress.  Persia  refused  to  al- 
low them  to  return  to  their  old  homes ; 
in  Mesopotamia  they  could  find  no 
means  of  sustenance;  British  refugee 
camps  were  being  discontinued  and 
tens  of  thousands  were  facing  star- 
vation. 

At  this  juncture  their  relatives  in 
America  came  to  the  rescue  and  sent 
means  for  them  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try. Then  new  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  To  reach  America  they 
must  go  from  Bagdad  to  Bombay, 
India;  from  there  by  another  boat 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Naples  and 
thence  here.  Away  back  in  January 
and  February,  1921,  the  fortunate  ones 
who  had  friends  here  started  their  long 
journey,  but  not  until  September, 
1921,  did  they  knock  at  the  door  of 
Ellis  Island  to  demand  admittance. 


Were  their  troubles  over  now?  No, 
they  were  just  beginning.  The  new 
Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  May, 
1921,  framed  to  keep  out  the  unneces- 
sary hundreds  of  thousands  of  labor- 
ers from  countries  sending  many  im- 
migrants, gave  to  this  small  nation  an 
annual  quota  of  but  seventy-eight. 
This  number  had  been  used  up  long 
before  September,  so  that  the  later 
comers — about  one  hundred,  mostly 
women  and  children — were  ordered  de- 
ported. How  far  this  was  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  framed  the  law! 

The  government  officials  were  kind 
and  sympathetic,  but  even  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  law  would 
exclude  them.  The  Episcopal  City 
Mission  Society  at  Ellis  Island  and  the 
Near  East  Relief  struggled  vainly  to 
secure  their  admission. 

When  the  case  was  nearly  lost,  this 
Division  was  asked  to  help  and  the  as- 
sistant secretary,  the  Reverend  C.  T. 
Bridgeman,  was  dispatched  to  Wash- 
ington to  plead  the  case.  Through  an 
array  of  neglected  legal  data  concern- 
ing their  case,  chiefly  hinging  on  the 
fact  that  they  took  ship  for  America 
before  the  law  was  passed,  with  pass- 
ports duly  vised  by  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Bagdad,  they  were  finally  shown 
to  be  admissible  under  the  law. 

The  gratitude  of  the  war-worn  ref- 
ugees has  been  repeatedly  expressed. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has  been  en- 
deared to  them  yet  once  more.  But 
Americans,  too,  should  be  glad  that 
through  the  small  work  of  the  Church 
in  this  respect  the  proud  reputation  of 
America  as  a big,  generous  nation  was 
not  endangered  by  an  unforeseen  twist 
of  an  otherwise  good  law. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  E.  GARDNER,  D.D.,  Executive  Secretary 


GIRLS  OF  A SHOSHONE  INDIAN  MISSION  SCHOOL 


CHRISTMAS  BOXES  THAT  CARRY  THE 
CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


SIXTY  THOUSAND  Christmas 
Gifts? 

What  a big  Christmas  Tree — its 
branches  spread  from  Indian  missions 
on  the  western  prairies  to  children  in 
the  hospitals  in  China. 

These  gifts  represent  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  School  Service 
League.  The  gifts  were  packed  in 
hundreds  of  boxes  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Frances  Withers  and  her  corps 
of  assistants  in  all  the  Leagues  through- 
out the  Church. 

From  a large  number  of  letters  pas- 
sages from  a few  have  been  selected 
to  give  the  Church  an  idea  of  how 
these  boxes  were  packed,  how  they 
were  received,  and  the  kind  of  gifts 
desired. 

A SCHOOL  PACKING  ITS  BOX 

When  the  Church  School  opened  in 
the  fall  we  invited  the  boys  and  girls 
to  come  here  in  the  afternoon  from 


four  to  five  by  grades,  the  first  and 
second  on  Monday,  third  and  fourth 
on  Tuesday,  fifth  and  sixth  on  Wednes- 
day, and  seventh  on  Thursday.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  each  group  we  told 
Indian  stories,  played  Indian  games, 
read  the  appeal  from  the  diocesan  C. 
S.  S.  L.  officer  for  our  help  in  sending 
gifts  for  the  Christmas  box  to  the 
Santee  Indians.  The  children  were 
eager  to  help,  and  we  at  once  showed 
them  models  of  various  gifts  which 
they  might  make,  letting  each  boy  and 
girl  choose  the  article  which  he  or  she 
would  start  at  the  following  meeting, 
of  the  League. 

The  four  groups  organized,  choosing 
names,  Happy  Workers,  Trail  Blazers, 
Fellowship  Group,  Cinipah  Society. 
The  first  forty  minutes  of  each  meet- 
ing is  spent  on  hand  work.  The  last 
twenty  is  devoted  to  the  meeting,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  president,  with  roll 
call  and  necessary  business.  An  Indian 
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ALL  SAINTS’  DAY  SCHOOL,  GUANTANAMO,  CUBA 


story  for  the  little  ones  gives  them  a 
picture  of  Indian  life.  A discus- 
sion of  Indian  customs  and  needs  is 
a part  of  the  work.  Prayers  and  a hymn 
bring  the  meetings  to  a close.  The 
two  older  groups  especially  have  en- 
joyed making  a list  of  all  the  things 
they  would  like  to  know  about  “our” 
Indians,  and  taking  one  or  two  ques- 
tions to  look  up  each  week. 

UNPACKING  A BOX  IN  THE 
SHOSHONE  MISSION 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  festiv- 
ities began  with  a service  and  tree  in 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Wind 
River.  The  whole  country  was  cov- 
ered deep  in  snow  with  a wonderful 
moon  to  make  it  all  sparkling.  The 
little  girls  from  our  missions  drove 
down  in  a buggy  and  lumber  wagon. 
The  box  of  the  wagon  was  filled  with 
blankets  and  we  were  all  so  pleased  in 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
cold,  though  once  in  a while  our  feet 
would  go  to  sleep.  Every  one  was 
happy  and  singing  carols  all  the  way. 

The  church  was  crowded;  men. 
women  and  children  all  in  their  best 
shawls  and  blankets.  The  programme 
consisted  of  carols,  the  Christmas  story 
and  addresses  by  Mr.  Roberts  and 


Dick  Washakie,  the  son  of  old  chief 
Washakie.  The  gifts,  candy  and  apples 
were  given  out  and  every  one  seemed 
to  go  home  happy.  (Our  little  girls 
didn’t  receive  their  gifts  here  as  their 
Christmas  was  coming  later.) 

Thursday  night  the  children  in  the 
Shoshone  Indian  School  had  their  tree. 
Every  one  was  remembered  with  gifts. 

Before  sunrise,  as  has  become  our 
custom,  the  little  girls  of  the  Sho- 
shone Mission  School  marched  into 
Washakie’s  Chapel  singing  Hark  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing.  Then  in  unison 
the  children  repeated  by  heart  the 
Christmas  story  as  told  by  Saint  Mat- 
thew and  Saint  Luke. 

The  tree  was  beautiful  with  its  many 
candles  and  glistening  ornaments,  but 
more  beautiful  to  the  children  were  the 
dolls  and  toys.  And  such  rows  of  happy 
little  faces  as  they  waited  for  their 
gifts.  When  they  were  told  of  the 
kind  friends  , who  had  sent  them  so 
many  beautiful  gifts  they  all  said  to- 
gether “Thank  you.” 

Gifts  were  sent  to  the  children  in 
Pilot,  living  too  far  away  to  come  down 
for  the  trees. 

On  Christmas-eve  we  had  the  tree 
for  the  Fort  Washakie  Sunday  School. 
Here  again  the  chapel  was  so  crowded 
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with  Indians  and  white  people  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  open  the  door. 

The  last  tree  was  in  one  of  the  old 
halls  at  Fort  Washakie.  Two  large 
trees  were  placed  together  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room.  The  Indians  deco- 
rated these  themselves  and  they  were 
very  artistically  done.  Tinsel  and  ban- 
danas were  alike  revealed  by  the  many 
candles ; dolls,  work  bags  and  tobacco 
all  weighing  down  the  branches ; In- 
dian faces  everywhere ; great  circles  of 
women  seated  on  the  floor  holding 
sleeping  babies.  After  the  gifts  were 
given  out,  the  dance  began — “wolf” 
and  “round”  dances  alternating  and 
lasting  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  festivities  were  finally 
brought  to  a close  with  a big  feast  on 
Christmas-day.  I know  you  would 
have  all  enjoyed  being  with  us  on 
Christmas-day. 

REQUESTS  FROM  A LIVING 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  IN  SUNNY 
CUBA 

Our  Christmas  tree  is  a living  tree, 
which  grows  alongside  of  the  stage  we 
have  erected  in  our  vacant  lot  back  of 
the  church,  which  we  hope  will  be  the 
site  of  the  new  parish  house  and 
school.  The  Christmas  tree  is  an 
acacia,  instead  of  a hemlock  or  spruce, 
but  never  mind  it  does  just  as  well  for 
us.  We  furnish  our  own  entertain- 
ment which  we  always  have  on  Christ- 
mas night,  as  our  people  never  have 
family  reunions,  as  most  of  us  are 
strangers  in  a strange  land,  and  the 
Cubans  celebrate  on  Christmas-eve — 
noche  de  bueno  as  they  call  it. 

The  children  are  of  all  ages,  from 
three  years  up.  They  have  no  toys  as 
a rule,  and  games,  toys,  marbles,  etc., 
are  all  welcome.  Toys  in  Cuba  are  so 
terribly  expensive  most  of  the  children 
never  have  any  at  all.  For  the  older 
girls  we  like  to  give  ribbons,  or  hand- 
kerchiefs, collars,  or  anything  a girl  of 
fifteen  to  seventeen  would  like. 

We  are  very  fond  of  our  children, 
■vvhether  black,  white  or  mulatto.  In 


school  all  are  alike  to  us.  There  are 
so  very  few  Americans  in  Guantanamo 
they  cannot  have  a separate  school  and 
are  very  thankful  to  get  an  English 
education  even  though  mixed  in  with 
others,  and  they  get  along  very  happily 
together  in  school. 

TRIMMINGS  FOR  A CHRIST- 
MAS TREE  IN  A CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL  IN  WUCHANG 

Our  children’s  ward  is.  very  lovely 
and  it  is  the  centre  of  life  for  all  of 
us  here.  We  have  only  fifteen  beds, 
but  they  are  always  full.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  a visitor  to  the  hospital  to 
realize  that  our  ward  is  filled  with  sick 
children.  They  are  all  so  merry  and 
lively  after  the  first  few  days.  I do 
not  suppose  that  one  of  them  entered 
unafraid.  For  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  they  are  most  unhappy  and 
homesick,  but  the  happiness  of  the 
other  little  patients  is  very  contagious 
and  children  soon  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  place.  Sometimes  I think  we 
sound  more  like  a day  nursery  than  a 
hospital.  And  yet  every  little  child  has 
come  to  us  as  a last  resort  in  awful 
pain  and  misery. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  help 
us  have  a Merry  Christmas  can  im- 
agine that  bare  tree  standing  there, 
waiting  to  be  dressed,  it  may  give  them 
pleasure  to  dress  it  for  us.  We  haven’t 
a thing  so  far  to  put  on  that  tree. 

* * * 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  many 
hundred  letters  Miss  Withers  receives, 
yet  they  may  serve  to  give  a glimpse 
of  what  the  Church  School  Service 
League  means  to  thousands  of  God’s 
children  of  all  races.  For  the  Christ- 
mas Message  is  carried  through  the 
boxes  to  Porto  Rico,  Saint  Thomas, 
San  Domingo,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Honolulu, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  China,  Liberia, 
Alaska  and  to  our  own  Indians,  moun- 
taineers, colored  people  and  mill  chil- 
dren. Is  it  not  a privilege  to  have  had 
a part  in  such  a big  Christmas  tree? 

Will  not  others  share  in  it? 
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A MODERN  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 

By  the  Reverend  C.  W.  W hitmore 

Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  this  Department  is  hoping  to  present 
dealing  with  work  in  rural  districts.  The  Reverend  C,  W.  Whitmore  is  the  rector  of  a 
rural  parish  doing  rural  work  and,  therefore,  speaks  with  the  authority  of  experience. 
The  articles  will  present  the  personal  viewpoint  of  the  writers.  It  is  hoped  they  will 
stimulate  thought  on  the  rural  problem. 


THE  mission  field  is  fairly  well  cov- 
ered. We  have  made  a start  at  least 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world 
and  in  most  of  the  places  in  between. 
But  one  great  field  has  escaped  our 
notice.  It  is  easy  of  access  and  is  in- 
habited by  some  thirty-odd  millions 
of  souls — of  kindred  tongue  and  simi- 
lar customs  to  our  own — yet  some  way 
or  other  we  have  overlooked  this  field. 

I write  in  behalf  of  the  open  country 
in  these  United  States  and  of  the 
neglected  inhabitants  thereof.  Permit 
me  to  introduce  our  Neglected  Mis- 
sionary Opportunity. 

Those  who  know  need  no  proof 
that  we  have,  as  a Church,  neglected 
this  field.  But  if  there  be  any  who 
feel  that  this  broad  land  is  thoroughly 
covered  by  the  Church’s  ministrations 
let  me  quote  the  significant  words  of 
Bishop  Anderson  in  the  report  of  a 
Survey  of  the  Province  of  the  Mid- 
West  (1916) : 

There  are  438  counties  in  the  Province. 
In  116  of  them  the  Church  has  no  organised 
•work  . . The  population  of  these  116  coun- 
ties is  about  2,500,000.  . . The  strictly 
rural  population  scarcely  knows  that  there 
is  an  Episcopal  Church.  . . 

. . . Southern  Ohio  reports  that  75% 
of  the  population  of  rural  counties  belong 
to  no  religious  body.  . . Michigan  City 
(Northern  Indiana)  reports  over  80%.  . . 

. . . These  appalling  figures — especially 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  rural  church- 
raise  most  anxious  and  heart-searching 


questions.  . . The  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
Province  is  almost  without  country 
churches.  . . 

...  The  bulk  of  our  rural  population 
is  detached  from  organized  Christianity.  Is 
it  to  be  allowed  to  drift  into  Paganism? 

. . . How  long  will  Christian  sentiment 
survive  among  people  who  have  abandoned 
the  religious  observance  of  their  fore- 
fathers ? 

All  this  from  the  virile  and  flourish- 
ing Province  of  the  Mid-West  with 
its  splendid  body  of  missionary-mind- 
ed clergy  and  people.  Similar  condi- 
tions prevail  in  other  provinces.  Even 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  near  Ny- 
ack,  little  more  than  “forty  minutes 
from  Broadway”,  there  turned  up  re- 
cently a group  of  “wild  folks”  who  had 
wandered  in  from  the  hills  where  ap- 
parently their  pitiable  condition  was 
the  normal  condition  among  settle- 
ments of  neglected  and  feeble-minded 
decadents. 

This  particular  situation,  however, 
is  not  typical  of  rural  conditions,  for 
the  rural  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  runs  the  gamut  from  the  de- 
lightful refinement  of  the  country  gen- 
tleman through  many  degrees  of  in- 
telligence and  solid  worth  to  some 
startlingly  low  types  of  degeneracy. 

The  essence  of  the  “Rural  Prob- 
lem” is  to  unite  these  divergent  ele- 
ments into  a unified  community,  work- 
ing together  for  the  common  good, 
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about  some  social  center.  The  essence 
of  the  Church’s  missionary  responsi- 
bility to  the  rural  districts  is  to  put  the 
Church  in  that  center  even  as  a certain 
woman  put  a bit  of  leaven  into  three 
measures  of  meal  until  it  all  was 
leavened. 

This  very  diversity  of  type  and 
character  within  a restricted  neighbor- 
hood, where  association  cannot  al- 
ways be  by  choice  and  where  contact 
of  antipathetic  forces  and  personalities 
is  inevitable,  constitutes  the  main  dif- 
ficulty of  the  rural  problem.  And  it  is 
difficult.  Let  no  prospective  candidate 
for  the  Rural  Mission  Field  deceive 
himself  with  soft  dreams  of  shady 
nooks  or  sunlit  ease  with  long  and  quiet 
hours  for  leisurely  reading.  There  is 
hard  work  to  be  done — often  dirty 
work.  We  must  take  off  our  coat,  on 
occasion,  with  the  “drain  man”  and 
help  clean  up  the  muck.  There  are 
hard  knocks  to  receive — and  to  give. 
There  is  much  hard  thinking  through 
tough  problems  that  have  baffled  the 
best  minds  of  the  nation. 

One  of  our  many  faults  in  dealing 
with  the  rural  situation  has  been  our 
habit  of  leaving  this  work  to  the  very 
old,  or  the  very  young,  or  the  very 
much  broken  in  health,  on  the  sup- 
position that  country  work  is  relative- 
ly easy  and  unimportant.  The  natural 
result  is  that  those  same  incumbents — 
or  incumbrances,  as  they  have  not  un- 
justly been  called — feeling  the  Church’s 
attitude  to  them  by  reason  of  their 
humble  position,  spend  all  their  energy 
in  a mad  hunt  for  the  well-known 
“larger  fields  of  usefulness”  which  be- 
ing interpreted  too  often  means  nearer 
the  concerts  and  theaters  and  well  into 
the  line  that  forms  to  the  right  and 
presses  on  to  preferment. 

Need  Number  1,  therefore,  in  any 
venture  we  might  make  into  this 
neglected  Rural  Mission  Field  is  a 
body  of  capable  priests  with  a voca- 
tion for  rural  work — men  who  will  go 
into  a rural  parish  to  stay  until  their 
work  is  done,  men  who  will  exhaust 


the  possibilities  of  usefulness  in  their 
present  field  before  they  dare  dream  of 
larger  fields. 

This  involves  Need  Number  2, 
which  is  to  have  the  call  to  the  Rural 
Mission  Field  presented  to  the  semina- 
rians and  to  the  junior  clergy  in  some 
such  way  as  the  call  to  other  mission 
fields  is  presented.  This  would  be  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  because  there  is  lacking 
the  glamour  of  romance  and  adventure. 
There  is  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
being  a hero.  The  country  parson  must 
reconcile  himself  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  pending  the  Church’s  conver- 
sion, to  a certain  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  city  church.  But  there 
are  not  lacking  elements  of  encourage- 
ment even  to  the  most  ambitious. 
Bishop  Rowe  once  received — and  ac- 
cepted— a call  to  a backwoods  parish 
of  six  communicants  and  found  it  such 
a large  field  of  usefulness  that  he 
grew  therein  to  full  episcopal  size  and 
went  right  on  to  a somewhat  larger 
fields — for  Alaska  is  fairly  large  any 
way  you  look  at  it.  Bishop  Satterlee 
also  did  some  rural  work  before  going 
to  a large  city  parish — Calvary  Church, 
New  York — and  then  into  the  episco- 
pate as  the  first  bishop  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  if  a man 
is  big  enough  to  try  to  measure  up 
to  the  rural  opportunity  and  puts  his 
whole  strength  into  the  work  he  will 
become  big  enough  for  anything  the 
Church  has  to  offer  and  the  real  big 
men  of  the  Church  are  not  going  to 
overlook  him.  The  trouble  is  they  gen- 
erally grab  him  too  soon,  before  he 
has  given  to  the  rural  work  all  he 
ought  to  give.  They  take  him  away 
just  when  he  has  learned  by  experi- 
ence to  be  most  useful  to  our  neglected 
mission  field. 

Which  introduces  Need  Number  3 
— very  humorous,  but,  the'  clergy  be- 
ing as  they  are,  with  all  the  normal 
human  frailties,  including  ambition,  it 
is  a mighty  important  need.  I am  not 
sure  but  it  is  the  master  key  to  our 
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rural  problem.  It  is  this : A way  should 
be  found  to  reward  good  rural  work 
without  taking  the  good  rural  worker 
off  to  the  city. 

Why  conceal  the  fact  that  priests, 
like  all  normal  human  beings,  desire 
praise  and  recognition?  It  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  God  Himself  de- 
mands both.  That  is  why  we  have 
hymns  and  creeds.  Only  a very  stupid 
or  a very  conceited  person  can  live 
content  without  the  expressed  approval 
of  his  peers.  The  rural  priest  wants 
to  receive  such  recognition  as  his 
work  deserves.  But  it  is  folly  to  take 
a man  out  of  a highly  specialized  work 
at  the  height  of  his  skill  and  useful- 
ness therein  and  place  him  in  an  utter- 
ly new  environment.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
go  on  forever  refusing  promotion  and 
lighting  the  daily  battle  for  existence 
on  an  average  rural  parish  salary. 

Speaking  of  rural  problems — here  is 
one: 

If  a country  parson  receives  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  year  and  it  costs 
him  $300  to  keep  the  Ford  going,  $300 
to  feed  the  animals,  $300  to  feed  the 
family,  $200  for  fuel  and  light,  $200 
for  clothes,  and  $200  for  laundry  and 
occasional  “help” — how  much  will  he 
have  left  for  books,  magazines,  medi- 
cines, dentist,  operations,  vacations 
and  riotous  living? 

The  answer  to  this  is  found  in 
Needs  Number  4 and  5.  Number  4 
is  a system  of  supervision  and  over- 
sight of  rural  work  by  experienced 
men  who  should  be  adequately  sup- 
ported by  diocesan,  provincial,  or  na- 
tional funds  and  who  would  save  the 
parish  priest  from  the  ever  present 
temptation  to  loaf.  It  is  pleasant  but 
dangerous  not  to  have  a “boss”  to 
whom  frequent  account  must  be  ren- 
dered. Moreover  the  quality  of  initia- 
tive is  not  so  prevalent  that  we  can 
afford  to  send  an  inexperienced  priest, 
or  one  unused  to  country  conditions, 
into  the  remote  isolation  of  the  aver- 
age rural  parish  and  trust  to  luck  that 


he  will  use  his  time  and  opportunities 
to  the  best  advantage.  A great  dea 
of  wasted  time  is  due  to  nothing  more 
than  confusion  before  overwhelming 
demands.  The  baffled  priest  knows 
not  what  to  do  first,  or  next  after  that, 
so  he  reads.  That  at  least  is  dignified. 
Every  country  rector  who  is  worthy  to 
stay  in  the  country  would  welcome 
such  oversight  provided  it  came  from 
a man  who  knows  his  job  from  experi- 
ence. 

Need  Number  5 may  be  called  the 
“demonstration  parish”,  although  it 
need  not  involve  all  the  detail  of  or- 
ganization that  has  come  to  be  involved 
under  this  name  in  the  Country  Life 
Movement. 

The  demonstration  parish  is,  as  its 
name  suggests,  a parish  run  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  an  ideal  parish  should  be 
run.  It  is  generally  supported  by  some 
central  authority  outside  the  parish. 
In  our  Church  it  would  be  the  diocese, 
province,  or  Presiding  Bishop  and 
Council.  Its  rector  is  appointed  by 
this  same  central  authority  for  a term 
of  five  years.  He  should  be  trained 
for  rural  work,  or  at  least  have  an 
aptitude  for  country  life,  and  he  should 
be  pledged  to  put  on  the  complete  pro- 
gramme of  religious,  educational,  and 
social  service  work  built  up  by  the 
rural  life  expert  of  the  Church.  Few 
things  are  so  wasteful  and  inefficient 
as  our  episodic  manner  of  supplying 
country  parishes.  They  are  run  one 
way  this  year,  vacant  the  next,  run  in 
another  way  the  following  year,  then 
utterly  ruined  and  left  as  a poor  rela- 
tion on  the  hands  of  the  diocese,  to 
be  supported  grudgingly  and  kept  out 
of  sight  of  company. 

The  demonstration  parish,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  distinguished  guest 
himself,  to  be  paraded  before  the 
neighbors,  a shining  example  for  all 
to  follow.  It  brings  stability  and  au- 
thority to  rural  work  and  inspires  self- 
respect  in  priest  and  people,  it  de- 
velops its  work  for  better  schools,  bet- 
ter homes,  better  farms,  better  roads, 
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better  health  and  better  play,  better 
men,  women  and  children — all  draw- 
ing their  inspiration  from  the  Church 
and  centering  their  community  life 
in  it. 

Warning:  Let  the  rural  demonstra- 
tion church  be  located  in  the  open 
country.  General  practice  has  been  the 
reverse  of  this  on  the  theory  that  the 
country  people  would  come  in  to  town 
to  church  and  the  town  church  would 
reach  out  and  evangelize  the  surround- 
ing country.  As  a matter  of  fact 
neither  of  these  things  happens.  Sur- 
veys have  demonstrated  that  people 
living  in  regions  immediately  sur- 
rounding large  centers  of  population 
are  of  all  men  the  most  “unchurched”. 
The  church  is  too  easily  content  with 
its  town  activities  and  does  not  go  into 
the  country  while  the  country  people 
do  not  feel  at  home  in  the  town 
church  and  stay  away  from  church 
altogether,  having  none  of  their  own 
in  the  open  country. 

Whole  volumes  could  be  and  have 
been  written  elaborating  the  details  of 
modern  rural  church  work.  I have 
had  to  confine  myself  to  the  most 
fundamental  principles  as  space  is 
limited.  For  after  all  the  Rural  Mis- 
sion Field  is  not  the  only  mission  field : 

It  is  only  a neglected  field — and  we 
recall  what  happened  to  us  when  we 
neglected  the  frontier  in  pioneer  days. 

And  now  let  us  wake  Sir  Launfal 
and  take  him  down  from  his  lofty 
perch  at  the  top  of  the  article  and  see 
what  his  vision  tells  us  about  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  the  good  Sir  Knight  you 
recall  who  would  go  to  distant  parts 
in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail.  But  he 
fell  asleep,  as  we  are  all  prone  to  do 
in  the  face  of  our  high  resolves,  and 
he  saw  in  his  vision  a beggar  at  his 
very  gate — a neglected  beggar — whom 
he  continued  to  neglect,  throwing  him 
merely  a contemptous  dole.  His  wan- 
derings afar  were  not  entirely  fruit- 
less, for  while  he  did  not  find  the  Holy 
Grail  he  did  some  good  and  received 
wisdom  in  exchange.  So  when  he  re- 
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turned  and  found  the  neglected  beggar 
still  at  his  gate  he  gave  him  some  per- 
sonal attention.  Whereupon  he  found 
the  Holy  Grail. 

Sir  Launfal  applied  the  vision  by 
opening  his  castle  to  all  mankind  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Grail  sent  his 
good  influence  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  a perfect  parable.  If  we  give 
our  rural  work  some  real  personal 
attention  we  will  create  new  centers  of 
missionary  enthusiasm  which  will  in 
turn  swell  the  flood  of  spiritual  and 
material  power  that  is  reaching  out  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  GALLAUDET  HOME 

THE  Gallaudet  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Wappinger’s  Falls,  New 
York,  is  doing  a good  work  and  should 
be  more  widely  known  among  our 
church  people.  It  is  admirably  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  a farm  of  156 
acres,  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  edifice  is  a handsome  building, 
substantially  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
with  a chapel,  library,  dining-room, 
reception  hall,  sitting-room,  infirma- 
ries, administration  rooms  and  fifty 
bedrooms. 

The  general  manager,  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain,  in  his  last  report,  wrote : “In  this 
retreat,  a ‘Saint  Johnland’  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  it  is  proposed  to  gather  the 
aged  and  infirm  and  such  others  as 
may  need  fostering  care  after  they 
leave  school.  There  will  be  frequent 
sign  services  in  the  chapel,  and  con- 
stant efforts  put  forth  to  these  ‘chil- 
dren of  silence’  to  believe  in  Him  who 
said  ‘Ephphatha’  to  the  man  that  was 
deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech”. 

The  object  of  this  home  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  who  desire  that 
the  infirm  deaf  should  be  made  as 
happy  as  may  be  consistent  with  their 
great  deprivation.  It  is  a service  which 
appeals  to  the  generous  sympathy  of 
all  Christian  people. 


UP  to  November  first,  ten  months  or  83  1-3%  of  the  current  year  had  passed,  but 
only  56j4%  of  the  year’s  income  expected  through  the  diocesan  treasurers  had 
been  received  by  the  national  treasurer,  leaving  4 3J4%  to  be  paid  in  during  November 
and  December. 

The  amount  of  income  expected  from  this  source  during  1921  was  $3,200,000. 
This  estimate  was  made  carefully  and  conservatively,  based  not  only  upon  what  the 
dioceses  were  actually  doing  but  upon  the  pledges  made.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
estimate  appropriations  were  made  for  1921.  The  appropriations  cannot  be  fully 
met  unless  at  least  this  amount  is  received  from  this  source. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  delay  in  the  payment  of  individual  pledges  and  delay  in 
the  transmission  of  funds  through  parish  and  diocesan  treasurers  to  the  general 
treasurer  has  made  it  necessary  to  collect  so  large  a portion  of  the  year’s  income 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  year.  Such  a situation  could  have  been  avoided  by  prompt- 
ness and  regularity  in  payment  and  transmission ; there  would  also  have  been  saved 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  paid  for  interest  on  temporary  loans  to  keep  the 
work  going. 
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NATION-WIDE  CAMPAIGN  CONFERENCE 

By  Grace 


SOUTHERN  Ohio  has  set  the  pace 
for  many  other  dioceses  by  hold- 
ing a conference  of  its  clergy  to  con- 
sider the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  and 
its  bearing  upon  diocesan  and  general 
Church  life.  Practically  every  paro- 
chial clergyman  attended  the  confer- 
ence held  at  a country  club  just  out- 
side the  city  of  Dayton,  October 
seventeenth  to  twentieth.  Bishops  Vin- 
cent and  Reese  shared  whole-heartedly 
in  the  occasion.  The  visitors  from 
outside  were  Bishop  Hunting  of  Ne- 
vada, the  Reverend  S.  H.  Littell  of 
Hankow,  China,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pershing, 
of  Denver,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  and  the  writer  as 
representing  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sions. 

For  three  memorable  and  fruitful 
days  the  whole  company  lived  to- 
gether, sang  together,  played  together 
and  discussed  the  Church’s  work  close 
at  hand  and  its  furthest  reaching  out 
into  the  world.  The  Reverend  F.  H. 
Nelson,  D.D.,  chairman  of  the  diocesan 
Department  of  Strategy  and  Finance, 
gave  a masterly  review  of  what  the 
Nation-Wide  Campaign  had  done  for 
the  diocese  and  of  the  policy  of  the 
bishops  and  their  advisers  in  strength- 
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ening  the  Church’s  work  in  the  dio- 
cese. The  Reverend  Sidney  E.  Sweet 
led  a stimulating  discussion  of  plans 
and  methods  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Nation-Wide  Campaign.  The 
Reverend  E.  F.  Chauncey  outlined  a 
vigorous  policy  for  the  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Service.  This  pro- 
vides not  only  for  group  discussion  on 
social  service  topics  but  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Church’s  ministry  to  needy 
people  everywhere  in  the  diocese. 
Archdeacon  Reade’s  review  of  what 
has  already  been  done  in  city  institu- 
tions indicated  clearly  that  the  Church 
in  Southern  Ohio  is  taking  a leading 
place  in  caring  for  the  unfortunate. 

Time  was  also  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Missions  and  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education  within  the  diocese. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  ses- 
sions was  that  on  the  last  night  when 
Bishop  Vincent  talked  intimately  as  a 
father  to  his  clergy  about  all  sorts  of 
personal  matters.  Everyone  of  the 
sixty-four  clergymen  present  went 
awav  determined  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
the  Nation-Wide  Campaign  to  his  par- 
ish and  his  people  and  equipped  with 
ideas  and  plans  for  successful  work. 


The  Woman’s  Auxiliary 

TO  THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP  AND  COUNCIL 


JUBILEE  CELEBRATION  AT  HEADQUARTERS 


By  Grace 

THE  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  has  been  kept 
indeed.  From  cathedrals  to  little  mis- 
sions, in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
lands,  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary 
gave  thanks  and  reconsecrated  them- 
selves. That  Anniversary  could  not 
be  passed  over  at  headquarters,  and 
therefore  we  turned  the  regular  Octo- 
ber conference  for  diocesan  officers 
into  the  day  of  our  celebration. 
The  result  gave  us  a celebration  in 
which  we  were  most  happy.  First  of 
all,  Miss  Julia  C.  Emery  and  Miss 
M.  T.  Emery  were  able  to  be  with  us ; 
and  Mrs.  Sioussat,  president  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  Maryland  and 
the  one  diocesan  officer  who,  as  a 
girl,  had  actually  been  present  in 
Emanuel  Church,  Baltimore,  when  the 
resolution  was  passed,  most  appropri- 
ately and  graciously  presided  over  the 
meeting;  and  many  friends  represent- 
ing many  dioceses  were  present. 

First  came  the  service  in  the  chapel, 
with  Bishop  Gailor  as  celebrant.  The 
bishop  also  spoke,  mentioning  the 
many  services  at  which  he  had  spoken 
in  honor  of  the  Jubilee.  He  spoke  of 
standing  on  a hill  overlooking  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  and  having  the 
“vision  of  that  unforgettable  glory, 
the  setting  of  the  sun  through  the 
golden  gate”,  and  as  he  “tried  to  look 
into  the  face  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
for  several  minutes  afterwards,  the 
image  of  that  sun  was  in  the  breaking 
landscape,  he  was  reminded  that  once 
for  all  Jesus  Christ  has  fixed  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  Himself,  and 
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therefore  they  can  never  again  look 
upon  anything  or  study  any  subject 
except  with  eyes  that  are  filled  with 
the  image  of  Christ.”  He  reminded 
us  that  Christians  know  the  differ- 
ence “in  believing  Christ  and  believ- 
ing in  Christ” ; that  we  believe  in 
Christ;  as  His  life  was  one  of  con- 
flict, so  must  His  Church  expect  op- 
position ; and  that  the  Auxiliary  had 
been  and  would  continue  to  be  a great 
influence  in  the  Church’s  conflict  with 
wrong. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Board  Room, 
Mrs.  Sioussat  opening  it  as  follows : 
Dear  Friends — Young  and  middle  dis- 
tance, and  far  distance : 

Few  of  you  can  tell  what  it  means  to 
stand  here  and  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
Convention  of  1871.  I may  explain  brief- 
ly that  I was  at  the  time  a growing  girl, 
desperately  interested  in  the  Church,  and 
I sat  in  the  gallery  on  that  memorable 
occasion  and  witnessed  the  spectre  of  a 
divided  Church  and  a divided  nation  laid 
at  rest  forever. 

The  Convention  was  a lively  one.  The 
report  of  the  commission  on  the  Uniform- 
ity of  Ritual  and  one  or  two  other  little 
subjects  were  debated  in  a very  active 
manner,  when  there  arose  a quiet,  still 
voice  which  took  the  form  of  asking  how 
the  Church  could  utilize  the  forces  of  the 
women  of  the  Church.  And  so  our 
Church — a little  after  some  of  the  other 
bodies — felt  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  bring  the  women  together  into 
one  solid  body  and  so  a canon  on  deacon- 
esses and  sisterhoods  was  introduced. 
Neither  passed.  But  there  were  two  men, 
Doctor  Twing  and  Doctor  Hare — who 
saw  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
bring  all  the  isolated  little  bodies  of  wom- 
en together  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
this  resolution  (creating  the  Woman’s 
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Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  came 
into  the  House  and  was  received  with 
great  circumspection.  I think  one  of  the 
phrases  was  that  we  should  be  guarded 
from  vicel  How  we  have  fulfilled  that 
you  best  know. 

The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  did  not  spring 
full-framed  from  anybody’s  brain.  It  hap- 
pened that  when  these  two  secretaries 
went  back  to  New  York  they  placed  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  a woman  who  in 
all  the  world  was  perhaps  the  most  for- 
tunate choice  and  Mary  Twing  took  charge. 
You  all  know  that  the  first  rather  dis- 
mal room  in  the  Bible  House  had  nothing 
in  it  that  a modern  stenographer  would 
touch,  nothing  but  a chair  and  table  at 
which  Mary  Emery  wrote  thousands  of 
letters  in  her  own  hand.  She  won  the 
hearts  of  the  bishops  and  other _ clergy. 
The  day  came  when  her  duty  lay  in  other 
directions  and  she  was  made  an  honorary 
secretary  until  she  went  away  from  us 
in  San  Francisco  to  higher  service.  The 
duty  fell  on  one  who  has  lived  and  moved 
and  had  her  being  with  us  and  who  be- 
longs to  more  women  at  the  present  time 
than  any  woman  who  ever  lived. 

There  is  a third  sister  reminding  me 
of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  man  down  below 
who  executed  the  orders  of  the  man  in 
the  conning  tower.  And  so  Margaret 
T.  Emery  sat  down  below  and  saw  that 
every  clergyman  in  the  country  who  needed 
it  had  a box,  edited  The  Young  Christian 
Soldier  and  also  took  care  of  the  Juniors. 
It  is  a wonder  that  we  were  thought 
worthy  to  have  such  a trio  to  provide  for 
us  1 

As  time  went  on  we  felt  that  those 
Auxiliary  officers  in  Detroit  had  an  in- 
spiration that  rarely  comes  when  they 
gave  us  something  that  was  to  gather 
up  all  the  elements  of  our  patriotism, 
our  social  service  and  other  activities,  to 
finish  their  work  and  make  it  perfect. 

Today  I welcome  you  all  with  all  my 
heart.  We  today  have  renewed  our 
solemn  promise  and  vow  to  do  the  King’s 
work  on  the  King’s  Highway  unt’l  travel- 
ing days  are  done. 

It  was  a matter  of  very  great  re- 
gret that  Miss  Winston,  president  of 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  Kentucky, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Jubilee  (and  the  one  who  suggested 
that  we  should  keep  this  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary), was  not  able  to  be  at  the 
meeting,  but  Mrs.  Markoe,  treasurer 
of  the  Emery  Fund,  was  present  and 
gave  the  inspiring  report  of  the  suc- 


cess of  the  effort  to  mark  the  Jubilee 
by  a gift.  Mrs.  Sioussat  then  intro- 
duced Miss  Emery.  We  are  glad  to 
give  Miss  Emery’s  address : ' 

These  last  days  have  been  full  of 
thankfulness  to  us  in  the  Woman’s  Auxili- 
ary. We  have  been  deeply  thankful  to 
our  God  for  the  privilege  that  He  has 
given  to  the  women  of  the  Church  in 
these  last  fifty  years  to  serve  Him.  We 
are  mutually  grateful  to  one  another  for 
the  joy  that  we  have  had  each  with  the 
other  in  this  common  service.  We  are 
grateful  to  Miss  Lindley  today  that  she 
has  managed  to  get  so  many  old  friends 
together  to  look  into  each  others’  faces, 
some  whose  friendship  runs  back  through 
these  fifty  years,  in  whose  memories  there 
lives  today  the  thought  of  those  who 
served  with  us  in  the  past,  Who  serve  with 
us  today  and  will  never  cease  their  serv- 
ice. 

How  much  we  have  to  be  grateful  for ! 
The  day  before  yesterday  I received  from 
South  Dakota  this  little  book,  a memorial 
of  the  Jubilee.  It  is  full  of  names  of 
Christian  people,  Indians  and  white  people, 
and  records  of  past  remembrances.  When 
we  speak  of  South  Dakota  we  think  of 
one  who  was  perhaps  in  all  our  Church’s 
history  the  greatest  missionary  hero;  one 
who  gave  youth  and  the  beauty  of  per- 
sonality to  the  service  of  the  Indians;  one 
who  knew  to  suffer  mentally  and  bodily 
until  death  came  upon  him  as  a merciful 
release.  There  are  those  to  whom  he 
was  very  near  and  very  dear.  The  women 
of  the  Auxiliary  loved  to  pour  their  treas- 
ure out  for  his  work  among  the  Indians 
and  when  the  day  came  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  go  there  might  have  been  the 
thought  that  South  Dakota  was  going  to 
suffer  such  a loss  as  could  never  be  re- 
paired. We  turn,  however,  to  the  pages 
of  such  a little  book  as  this  and  we  see 
how  God  raises  up  for  His  work  suc- 
cessors who  shall  take  up  that  work  and 
carry  it  on  with  the  blessing  God  gave 
it  in  the  past.  There  is  nothing  but  hope 
and  courage  and  cheer  in  the  history  of 
the  missions  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

I spoke  a little  while  ago  of  our  causes 
for  gratitude.  For  fifty  years  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  has  been  deeply  indebted  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Church.  The  Auxili- 
ary never  could  have  lived  its  life  and 
never  could  have  done  its  work  had  it 
not  been  sustained  and  helped  by  those 
whom  the  Church  had  placed  foremost  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  We  owe  to  the  officers 
who  have  been  placed  in  this  home  of  mis- 
sions for  many  years  of  leadership,  of 
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guardianship,  of  care — for  how  much 
trouble  we  have  given  them!  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins stands  there,  and  no  one  knows  better 
than  he  h(jw  one  woman  will  write  in 
and  want  to  know  whether  the  $2.85  sent 
four  months  before  has  gone  straight  to 
Saint  Stephen’s  Mission,  Alaska.  Or 
think  of  Mr.  Wood  having  to  plan  how 
his  one  solitary  missionary  can  go  around 
the  hundreds  of  branches  that  want  to 
hear  him  speak.  What  a debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  there ! 

And  that  debt  is  going  on  into  the  pres- 
ent time.  New  officers  have  come,  new 
leaders  have  arisen.  The  'latest  report 
from  Mrs.  Biller  tells  of  her  visits  to 
the  mission  field  and  many  of  the  women 
she  met  have  consecrated  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  If  we  have  only  one 
hundred  this  year  and  two  hundred  next 
year,  and  so  on,  what  may  we  not  do? 

Fifty  years  is  something  to  look  back 
upon;  it  is  something  to  look  forward  to. 
We  do  not  know  what  lies  before  us,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  one  thought  we 
would  carry  away  from  such  a gathering 
as  this  is  that  we  want  the  one  purpose, 
the  one  aim,  the  one  object  in  which  every 
smaller  and  lesser  purpose  and  aim  and 
object  is  hidden  away  and  in  which  every- 
thing that  may  cause  dissent  or  difference 
may  die — please  let  us  make  every  effort 
of  that  future  with  one  end  in  view — 
that  each  day  we  live,  each  work  we  do, 
each  word  we  say,  may  give  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  Master  of  us  all,  joy  and 
light ! 

Miss  M.  T.  Emery  said  a word  of 
greeting,  a very  brief  one,  for  she  re- 
minded us  that  she  had  always  been 
“the  silent  partner”. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Tomes,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Branch 
of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  who  had 
worked  with  Miss  Emery  at  head- 
quarters, gave  some  delightful  recol- 
lections of  those  years.  At  twelve 
o’clock  Mrs.  Sioussat  closed  the  meet- 
ing, asking  “every  woman  present  to 
go  with  us  to  the  chapel  and  have  this 
memorable  reunion  of  the  early  days 
crowned  with  the  words  of  greeting 
from  one  to  whom  we  looked  for  guid- 
ance and  counsel  for  so  many  years — 
Bishop  Lloyd  will  speak  to  us  from  his 
wealth  of  experiences  and  his  con- 
secration to  the  service  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary.” 


The  bishop  began  by  speaking  of 
Miss  Emery,  than  whom  “there  is  no 
individual  in  the  Church  to  whom  we 
owe  more,  because  faithfully  and 
bravely  she  has  stood  in  her  place  and 
accepted  nobody’s  thanks  because  she 
was  doing  what  she  considered  her 
high  privilege;”  and  of  his  own  debt 
of  gratitude  to  her,  adding  that  “though 
we  do  not  talk  about  her  to  her  face, 
the  reason  that  woman  has  been  such 
a blessing  to  us  is  that  she  has  been 
faithful  about  the  things  we  talk 
about!”  Then,  turning  to  the  work  of 
the  Auxiliary,  he  said  that  which  will 
warm  the  heart  of  every  member: 

There  is  a word  I want  to  say.  Your 
work  has  grown  and  prospered.  You  have 
seen  things  grow  out  of  little  seedlings  into 
a power  which  cannot  be  resisted.  Most  of 
all,  you  have  seen  the  Church,  after  one 
hundred  years’  groping,  come  out  into  the 
light  of  a rational  organization.  If  you  do 
not  know  it,  I am  here  to  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  influence  in  the  American  Church  that 
has  had  more  to  do  with  the  Church  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  it  has  responsibility 
resting  upon  it  than  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 
There  is  no  influence  that  has  had  more 
to  do  with  breaking  down  the  individualism 
that  so  long  hampered  everything,  with 
helping  the  Church  to  think  of  itself  as  a 
unit — no  influence  has  been  so  potent  towards 
.bringing  these  things  to  pass  as  the  steady 
stand  which  the  women  of  the  Church  have 
taken  and  have  persistently  kept  before  the 
Church  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  here  to  complete 
that  for  which  Christ  became  incarnate. 
Down  underneath  everything  else  and  the 
foundation  on  which  all  human  development 
must  rest  is  the  Revelation  Christ  showed 
of  His  Father,  and  therefore  the  Mission 
intrusted  to  the  Church  is  the  reason  why 
and  the  purpose  for  which  all  of  us  are 
Christians.  The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  have 
been  ringing  that  up  and  down  the  Church 
for  all  the  time  I have  known  them  and 
before.  I have  been  in  touch  with  them 
for  forty  of  their  fifty  years  and  sometimes 
my  very  skin  depended  on  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  back  of  me  because  without  them 
I could  not  have  accomplished  my  work. 

After  the  closing  prayers  and  the 
benediction,  the  service  ended,  as  so 
many  meetings  of  the  Woman’s  Auxili- 
ary have  ended  through  these  fifty 
years,  with  the  singing  of  the  doxology. 
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THE  UNITED  THANK  OFFERING  OF  1922 


WHEN  these  words  are  read,  but 
nine  months  will  remain  before 
the  Offering  of  1922  must  be  made. 
General  Convention  is  to  meet  in 
September,  not  as  it  has  usually  met  in 
October.  This  fact  is  of  importance  to 
every  woman  who  is  to  have  part  in 
the  next  Offering,  for  the  fund  must 
be  sent  in  a month  earlier  than  usual. 
In  order  that  this  shall  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  amount,  we  must  guard 
against  possible  ignorance  of  the  fact 
by  spreading  this  information,  and  by 
ourselves  planning  to  send  in  our  gifts 
a month  earlier. 

So  much  for  the  time  of  the  Offer- 
ing. What  of  the  amount?  With  the 
really  remarkable  success  of  the  Emery 
Fund,  of  what  may  we  not  dream  for 
the  next  United  Thank  Offering?  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  all  the  women  sent 
out  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  Coun- 
cil are  United  Thank  Offering  work- 
ers. (Perhaps  readers  of  the  October 
Spirit  of  Missions  noticed  the  differ- 
ence in  statements  made  in  the  two 


articles  “The  Present”  and  “From 
Strength  to  Strength”.  Miss  Frank- 
lin, who  wrote  the  former,  was  right. 
Of  the  2 77  missionaries  sent  by  the 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Council,  173  are 
United  Thank  Offering  workers.) 
Since  we  do  this  much,  why  not  do 
more?  Why  not  give  the  $1,000,000 
suggested  at  our  Triennial  in  Detroit? 
It  can  be  done  and  with  ease  if  each 
of  us  will  see  that  every  Church  woman 
whom  we  can  reach  knows  of  this  op- 
portunity to  make  a Thank  Offering. 
It  is  a big  undertaking  if  we  measure 
it  by  the  last  Offering.  To  more  than 
double  that  seems  no  small  task.  But 
let  us  measure  in  the  better  way,  sug- 
gested above,  the  amount  which  will  be 
given  if  only  every  woman  in  the 
Church  is  reached  and  interested,  and 
as  we  start  our  special  effort  for  these 
last  months,  let  us  take  the  success  of 
the  Emery  Fund  as  a happy  prophecy 
of  the  United  Thank  Offering  to  be 
presented  in  Portland,  Oregon,  next 
September. 


MISS  EMERY’S  BOOK 

Century  of  Endeavor  by  Miss 
Emery  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 
by  every  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary.  There  is  no  need  to  urge 
upon  them  the  desirability  of  possess- 
ing this  history  of  the  one  hundred 
years  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  But  the  members 
of  the  Auxiliary  can  do  more  than 
procure  the  book  for  themselves.  They 
can  constitute  themselves  a committee 
to  see  that  it  is  circulated.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  each  parish  branch 
might  see  that  a copy  is  placed  in  the 
public  library  of  their  town  or  village, 
as,  of  course,  it  will  be  in  each  parish 
library. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  dif- 
ferent ways  of  going  to  work.  The 
Auxiliary  has  always  been  an  agent  for 


the  dissemination  of  missionary  litera- 
ture. What  bit  of  service  along  these 
lines  could  be  more  acceptable  than  to 
aid  the  circulation  of  this  deeply  inter- 
esting history  of  A Century  of  En- 
deavor written  by  the  Auxiliary’s  own 
Miss  Emery. 

THE  DECEMBER  CONFERENCE 

rpHE  December  Conference  for  dio- 
JL  cesan  officers  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, December  fifteenth,  the  service  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  chapel  of  the  Church 
Missions  House,  and  the  meeting  fol- 
lowing immediately  in  the  Board  Room. 
The  subject  will  be  “Review  of  the 
Foreign  Field”,  and  we  hope  that  both 
Doctor  Sturgis  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Matthews,  who  have  lately  been  in  the 
foreign  fields,  will  talk  about  the  work 
there. 
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A DAY  OF  INTERCESSION 

By  Cornelia  W.  Bigelow 


DURING  the  weeks  of  the  Nation- 
Wide  Campaign  in  a Massa- 
chusetts parish  there  was  a Day  of 
Intercession  from  10 :00  a.  m.  to  4 :00 
p.  m.  The  day  was  planned  in  the 
parish  committee  of  the  Nation-Wide 
Campaign,  the  intercessions  and  pray- 
ers were  arranged  with  the  counsel 
and  co-operation  of  the  rector. 

The  character  of  the  intercessions 
was  simple,  and  took  the  form  of 
preparatory  prayers,  prayers  for  the 
Nation-Wide  Campaign,  for  those  at 
work  in  it,  definite  intercessions  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  five-fold  field  of 
service,  collects,  prayers  from  differ- 
ent sources,  and  hymns  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  prayers. 

It  was  left  to  one  member  of  the 
parish  committee  to  ask  twelve  per- 
sons to  be  responsible  for  certain  half 
hours,  arranging  that  one  person 
should  be  present  at  each  half  hour. 

The  method  was  simple.  A table  was 
placed  within  the  church  by  the  door, 
on  which  the  intercession  leaflets  were 
found  on  entering,  also  a small  clock 
correctly  set,  so  that  the  half  hour 
could  be  readily  seen  by  those  coming 
in.  It  was  clearly  understood  that 
there  was  to  be  entire  silence  through- 
out the  day. 

The  person  coming  in  for  the  first 
half  hour  took  a leaflet  from  the  table, 
and  kneeled  in  a front  pew.  The  next 
person  took  a leaflet  on  entering,  and 
at  the  half  hour  went  quietly  forward 
to  take  the  next  period.  On  any  one’s 
going  out  the  leaflet  was  left  on  the 
table  ready  for  the  next  comer.  And 
in  that  way  any  need  of  speaking  was 
avoided.  By  having  a clock,  all  anxiety 
as  to  one’s  place  being  taken  was  done 
away.  The  leaflets  were  marked  “Not 
to  be  taken  from  the  Church”,  as  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  the  day  in  this 
special  manner,  as  a corporate  inter- 


cession in  the  church.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  was  made  for  a few 
shut-ins  who  used  the  prayers  during 
the  day  in  their  houses. 

The  persons  promising  to  take  the 
half  hours  were  asked  to  report  to  the 
one  arranging  for  the  day,  if  they  were 
unable  to  be  in  their  places,  as  there 
were  several  substitutes  ready  to  go 
in  their  stead.  There  was  no  one  who 
failed  to  do  this  and  the  hours  were 
unbroken. 

The  substitutes  were  generally  the 
younger  women,  whose  duties  at  home 
or  elsewhere  forbade  their  promising 
regularity.  Among  those  taking  regu- 
lar half  hours  were  two  men,  also 
young  girls,  as  well  as  older  women. 

Prayer  as  a vital  experience  and 
work  made  the  Day  of  Intercession  a 
natural  part  of  the  parish  life.  With 
the  forming  of  the  Church  Service 
League  and  the  unifying  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  work  the  Day  of  Inter- 
cession fell  into  its  normal  place.  The 
work  room  of  the  Church  Service 
League  is  open  every  Thursday  from 
10:00  a.  m.  to  4:00  p.  m.  Here  come 
the  members  of  the  several  depart- 
ments to  carry  on  their  work.  Dur- 
ing Advent  and  Lent  twenty-four 
members  from  the  work  room  and 
parish  went  to  the  Church  for  the  half 
hour  of  prayer,  and  many  dropped  in 
at  intervals  during  the  day.  The  same-, 
simple  plan  was  carried  out  as  in  1919~ 
A new  form  of  intercession  was  pre- 
pared for  Advent,  and  another  for 
Lent,  alike  in  character  to  the  first 
form.  At  the  last  half  hour  in  both 
seasons,  the  rector  came  into  the 
sanctuary  and  said  the  intercessions,, 
when  not  only  those  who  had  kept  the 
days,  but  many  others  were  present,, 
a fitting  ending  to  those  half  hours  of 
prayer  for  the  needs  of  the  world  and. 
the  coming  of  God’s  Kingdom. 


A LIST  OF  LEAFLETS 


Leaflets  are  free  unless  price  is  noted.  Address  Educational  Division,  Department  of 
Missions,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  stating 

quantity  wanted. 

Remittance  should  be  made  payable  to  LEWIS  B.  FRANKLIN,  Treasurer. 


Alaska 

800  The  Borderland  of  the  Pole.  5c. 

810  The  Arctic  Hospital.  10c. 

Brazil 

525  Under  the  Southern  Cross.  5c. 

526  The  Land  of  the  True  Cross. 

China 

207  Nanchang. 

210  Help  Us  Open  the  Gates  of  Nanchang. 

247  Practical  Ideals  In  Medical  Missions.  5c. 

Cuba,  Porto  Bico  and  Virgin  Islands 

500  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  5c. 

501  In  the  Track  of  the  Trade  Winds.  5c. 

Japan 

303  Saint  Agnes’s,  Kyoto. 

Liberia 

100  Our  Foothold  In  Africa. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

576  When  Dreams  Come  True. 

United  States 
Indians 

600  First  Americans. 

608  Our  Indian  Schools  in  South  Dakota. 
Negroes 

3087  The  Church  and  the  Negro. 

Foreign-born  Peoples  in  U.  S. 

1501  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  10c. 

1504  E Pluribus  Unum:  The  Christian  Amer- 

icanization of  Aliens. 

1505  What  to  Do  for  Christian  Americaniza- 

tion. 

1506  Foreign-born  Americans.  (Illus.  book.) 

50c 

1510  The  Czecho-Sloraks.  10c. 

1515  Americans  All.  (Poems.)  5c. 

1522  Circular  Descriptive  of  Foreign-born 

Americans. 

1523  Church  of  Denmark  and  the  Anglican 

Communion.  10c. 

1524  Norwegian  and  English  Churches.  10c. 

1526  An  American  Friend  for  Every  Foreign- 

Born. 

1527  Descriptive  leaflet  on  Foreigners  and 

Friends. 

1528  Set  of  Five  Immigration  Charts. 

Devotional 

50  Prayers  for  Missions. 

51  A Litany  for  Missions. 

52  Mid-Day  Intercession  for  Missions. 

54  Mid-Day  Prayer  Card. 

1101  Parish  Prayers  for  Missions. 

3003  An  Office  of  Intercession  for  the  Church 
and  Her  Mission.  60c. 

Miscellaneous 

901  A Soldier’s  Vision  of  Missions. 

916  Designated  and  Special  Gifts. 


944  Women  in  the  Mission  Field. 

969  The  Church  and  the  World. 

978  At  Home. 

979  Abroad. 

1252  50,000  Miles  in  Fifty  Minutes.  5c. 

Educational  Division,  Department  of  Missions 

Church  Dictionary.  25c. 

3000  A Service  for  Missionary  Day. 

3054  Mission  Study  Meetings. 

3060  Mission  Study  Class:  Place  and  Value. 

3094  Ten  Missionary  Stories.  10c. 

3095  Descriptive  List  of  Plays  and  Pageants. 
Lives  That  Have  Helped.  20c. 

The  Making  of  Modern  Crusaders.  20c. 
Missionary  Anthem,  ‘‘Thus  Saith  the 
Lord."  10c. 

3007  World  Problems  and  Christianity — Out- 
line for  Programme  Meetings. 


The  Woman’s  Auxiliary 

W.A.  1 Suggestions  for  Service. 

W.A.  15  New  Plans. 

W.A.  17  What  the  Auxiliary  Can  Do  for 
Religious  Education. 

W.A.  20  Hand-Book.  10c. 

W.A.  21  Suggestions  for  Educational  Secre- 
taries. 

W.A.  22  How  to  Lead  a Discussion  Group. 
W.A.  26  A Devotional  Exercise. 

W.A.  30-31-32  Suggestions  for  Presidents, 
Secretaries,  Treasurers.  6c.  a set. 
W.A.  100  U.  T.  O.  Resolution  and  Prayer 
Card. 

W.A.  102  How  Are  We  Giving  to  Our  U.T.O.? 
W.A.  103  The  Little  Blue  Box. 

W.A.  105  The  Mighty  Cent. 

W.A.  106  From  Small  Beginnings. 

W.A.  113  Helps  for  U.  T.  O.  Treasurers. 

W.A.  116  Spiritual  Value  of  the  U.  T.  O. 

W.A.  117  United  Thank  Offering  Catechism. 
W.A.  121  Prayer  for  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 
W.A.  122  A Half  Century  of  Progress. 

W.A.  123  Church  Service  League  Prayer  Card. 
W.A.  124  U.  T.  O.  An  Interpretation. 

W.A.  125  Pageant — The  Awaiting  World. 

W.A.  127  The  Challenge  of  the  Church. 

Department  of  Religious  Education 

4001  Religious  Education  in  the  Church. 

4400  Grade  Conferences  for  Teachers  of 
Christian  Nurture.  50c. 

4401  Teacher  Training,  Standard  Course. 

4402  Teacher  Training,  Plan  for  Partial 
Credit. 

4403  Teacher  Training,  Field  Plan. 

4501  Little  Helpers’  Membership  Card.  2c. 

4503  Little  Helpers’  Prayers  for  Parents. 

4504  Little  Helpers’  Mite  Boxes  (paper),  lc. 

4505  Prayer  for  Church  School  Service 
League. 

4506  Little  Helpers’  Department  of  Church 
School. 

4509  Little  Helpers’  Letters  to  the  Parents. 
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an  OXFORD  BIBL€ 

Put  real  Christmas  joy  into  the  heart  of  some  one  by  the  gift  of 
one  of  these  beautiful  Oxford  Bibles.  Here  is  the  gift,  suitable  for 
young  and  old,  that  will  be  prized  always.  It  has  a value  that  is 
far  beyond  its  price.  It  shows  your  high  regard  as  nothing  else  can. 


Oxford  Children’s  Bibles 

02145  With  32  black  illus- 
trations. Keratol 

binding  $2.20 

02153  With  32  colored  illus- 
trations. French 
Morocco  leather  bind- 
ing   . 2.70 

03325  With  Children’s  helps, 

32  engravings.  Ker- 
atol binding  2.85 

5181  With  4,000  questions 
and  answers,  32  black 
and  colored  illustra- 
tions and  helps  4.00 

02357  With  116  black  and 

colored  illustrations.  . . 5.95 


Oxford  Large  Print  Bibles 

01607  Small  Pica  type,  Kera- 

toi  binding,  limp $4.35 

01608  Same  type,  French 

Morocco  binding  6.15 

01605x  As  01608,  printed  on 

Oxford  India  paper..  10.65 
01561x  Pica  type,  Persian 
Morocco  leather  bind- 
ing, limp,  printed  on 
Oxford  India  paper.  .17.00 


Oxford  S.  S.  Teachers’  Bibles 

04403  Minion  type,  French 
Morocco  leather  bind- 
ing   $4.00 

0623x  Same,  printed  on  Ox- 
ford India  paper 7.00 

04453  Minion  black-faced 
type,  French  Morocco 

leather  binding  5.00 

05453  As  04453,  with  words  of 

Jesus  Christ  in  red...  5.25 
0773x  As  04453,  printed  on 

Oxford  India  paper  ...7.65 
05453x  As  05453,  printed  on 

Oxford  India  paper. . 8.35 
04523  Long  Primer  self  pro- 
nouncing type,  French 

Morocco  5.50 

0923x  As  04523,  printed  on 

Oxford  India  paper..  9.65 


Oxford  Pocket  Bibles 

All  printed  on  Oxford  India  paper 
and  bound  in  French  Morocco 
leather 

0113x  Pearl  black-faced 

type  $3.50 

03028x  As  0113x,  with  refer- 
ences   3.65 

01254x  Nonpareil  black-faced 

type  4.00 

01182x  Nonpareil  type 4.15 

01328x  Minion  type  4.26 


Scofield  Reference  Bibles 

Helps  on  the  pages  where  needed 

53  Minion  Black  - faced 

type,  French  Morocco. $6.00 
55x  Same,  printed  on  Ox- 
ford India  paper 8.25 

155x  As  55x,  with  concord- 
ance   10.25 

73  Brevier  Black  - faced 

type,  French  Morocco.  7.75 
75x  Same,  printed  on  Ox- 
ford India  paper 10.50 

175x  As  75x,  with  concord- 
ance   13.00 


At  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers 

|PJ  Oxford  University  Press  American  Branch 

35  West  Thirty-second  Street  New  York  City 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

Missionary  Bureau 

CHICAGO  - U.  S.  A. 

has  made  a specialty  of  service  to  Mission- 
aries in  foreign  lands  for  over  25  years.  Our 
MISSIONARY  BUREAU  will  gladly  fur- 
nish information,  and  assist  you  in  assem- 
bling, packing,  and  shipping  your  overseas 
equipment.  You  save  money  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  low  carload  freight  rates. 
Write  for  our  MISSIONARY  CIRCULAR 
and  large  CATALOGUE  of  general  merchan- 
dise, sent  free,  before  planning  your  over- 
seas outfitting.  Our  catalogue  will  give  you 
the  lowest  prices  obtainable  on  high  quality 
merchandise. 

IV c Guarantee  Safe  ‘Delivery  of  Our  Merchandise 
Jlny where  in  the  World 


The  Schilling  Press,  Inc. 


R1NTERS 
of  Quality 


137-139  East  25th  St.  NEW  YORK 


PATRICK  BRONTE 

a story,  by  James  Senior,  published 
by  the  Stratford  Co.;  price,  $1.35. 

NEEDLECRAFT,  12  months  for  50 
cents  stamps. 

EVERY  CHILD’S  MAGAZINE, 

$1.50  a year,  trial  copy  for  8 cents  stamps 

Send  for  the  new  Magazine  Catalogue  for 
1922.  It.  free. 


Order  from 

JAMES  SENIOR,  - Lamar,  Missouri 


Grants,  Gifts  and  Loans, 

Ame  ricanChurchBuilding  FundCommission 

281  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Missionary  Boxes 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

for  Clergymen  at  Low  Price#, 
Samples  on  request. 

Cassocks,  Surplices, 
Stoles, Clerical  Collars 
and  Shirts 

10  % cash  discount  to  Aoxilianw 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

72  Madison  Ave.,New  Y ork 
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U17LIRE  OTHER  BELLS 
i SWEETER,  MORE  BUR- 
NABLE, LOWER  PRIOR 
i OUR  FREE  CATALOCUB 

IELLS  WHY. 

(Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ok 


LYMYER 

CHURCH 


Van  Dozen  Bells 

formerly  Van  Duzen  dt  Tift 

Guaranteed  Genuine  Bell  Metal 
Bells  made  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
Famous  for  full  rich  tones,  rol- 
ume  and  durability. 

The  E.  W.  Van  Duzen  Co, 

Buckeye  Bell  Foundry 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Eft.  1837  428-434  East  Second  St.  Send  for  catalogue. 


MENEELY 
BELL  CO. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

AMO 

220  BROADWAY.  NY.  CITY 

BELLS 
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TWUllam  Donald  Mitchell 

DESIGNER. 

^no. Williams,  Inc. 

Bronze.  Foundry 
j556  West  27th Street  (Djb®  S» 
New  York  City 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED) 


BronzeTablets 


CHRIST  HOSPITAL 

JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

(Episcopal  Church),  offers  three  years’  course 
of  Training  for  Nurses.  Pupils  eligible  for 
State  Registration.  Allowance  $15.00  monthly. 
Apply  to  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hyde,  Chaplain- 
Superintendent 
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Bearers  of  Gifts  and 
Bearers  of  Health 

As  the  wise  men  of  old  went  forth 
with  their  gifts,  just  so  is  the  spirit 
of  human  helpfulness  conveyed  by 
the  carriers  of  Christmas  Sealed 
Christmas  mail. 


Each  Christmas  Seal  on  your  letters 
and  packages  is  a symbol  of  blessing 
to  the  victims  of  tuberculosis,  herald- 
ing a winning  fight  for  the  thousands 
who,  without  the  scientific  aid  made 
possible  through  your  kindness, 
might  perish. 


Christmas  Se 


hristmas  Mail 


The  National,  State  and  Local  Tuberculosis 
Associations  of  the  United  States 


J.  P.  MORGAN  & CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 
NEW  YORK 


Drexel  & Co. 

Corner  of  5th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan,  Grenfell  & Co. 

No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 
LONDON 


Morgan,  Harjes  & Co. 

14  Place  Vendome 
PARIS 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 
Foreign  Exchange,  Commercial  Credits 
Cable  Transfers 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  world 


An  Appropriate 

Christmas  Gift 

A book  that  should  be  on  every  book 
shelf  and  in  every  parish  and  public 
library. 

A CENTURY  OF 
ENDEAVOR 

By  Julia  C.  Emery 

Being  a record  of  the  first  one  hun- 
dred years  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  tracing  the 
development  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  from  Colonial  Days 
down  to  the  present  time.  A store- 
house of  missionary  information. 

Contains  a valuable  Chronological 
Table  and  an  Historical  Table  ar- 
ranged by  Dioceses  and  Districts. 
480  pages,  cloth  bound. 

$1.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Educational  Division 
Church  Missions  House 
281  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

£be 

Hlashan  Churchman 
Calendar 
1922 

Published  in  the  interests  of  the 
Alaskan  Mission 

Convenient  in  size  and  appropriate 
for  any  room.  Contains  an  Alaskan 
picture  and  calendar  for  each  month. 

Avoid  the  last  minute  rush  and 
order  your  copies  now,  sending  your 
cards  to  be  enclosed  with  the  calen- 
dars. These  will  be  mailed  so  as  to 
reach  recipients  just  before  Christ- 
mas. “Do  your  Christmas  Shopping 
Early.”  The  edition  is  limited. 

Price,  50c  a copy,  postpaid 

The  Alaskan  Churchman 
Calendar 

P.  O.  Box  6 HAVERFORD,  PA. 
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ADVERTISING— SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Berkeley  Divinity  School 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN, 

Address 

Rev.  William  Palmer  Ladd,  D.  D. 

Dean 


ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A homelike  school  for  girls.  College  prepara* 
tory  and  General  Courses. 

MARY  EVERETT  LADD.  B.  L.,  Principal. 


ALL  SAINTS  SCHOOL 

SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
A church  school  for  girls  and  children 

The  Bishop,  President 
Miss  Helen  S.  Peabody,  Principal 


The  General 
Theological  Seminary 

Chelsea  Square,  N.  Y.  City 

This  is  the  only  Seminary  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  regular  course  of  three  years 
covers  a thorough  study  of  all  the 
usual  departments  of  Theological 
training,  and  Students,  after  the  first 
year,  may  specialize  in  certain  De- 
partments. 

Students  may,  without  extra  charge, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  attend  certain  courses  at 
Columbia  or  New  York  Universities. 

Scholarship  aid  is  given  when 
needed. 

For  details,  address 

THE  DEAN, 

1 Chelsea  Square, 

New  York  City. 


episcopal 

tBfjeologttal  ikljool 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Affiliated  with  Harvard  University 


For  Catalog,  address  The  Dean. 


©Ijp  (Eljurrlf  ©raining  anil 
Branmrfifl  l^onsp 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

provides  for  resident  students  a two  years' 
course  of  study  and  training  in  practical  work, 
fitting  them  to  be  Church  Workers  or  Deacon- 
esses. For  information  apply  to 

Qtyp  Ahmiaatnn  (Unmmittre 

708  SPRUCE  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Evangelical  Education  Society 

OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
Office,  130  South  22nd  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AIDS  STUDENTS  FOR  THE  MINISTRY 
and  Distributes  Evangelical  Literature 
President.  William  S.  Harvey.  Active  Vice- 
President.  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garland.  D.D. 

General  Secretary.  Rev.  S.  Lord  Gllberson.  M.A. 
Treasurer,  Alfred  Lee,  Esq.  General  Counsel, 
Harold  Goodwin,  Esq. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  "THE  EVANGEL- 

ICAL EDUCATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL  CHURCH."  Incorporated 

by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first 
Monday  In  November,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine.  Dollars  or 

Real  Estate,  to  be  used  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society. 


The  New  York  Training  School 
for  Deaconesses 

Prepares  Women  for  Religious  Work 
as  Deaconesses, Missionaries  or  Trained 
Workers  in  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service.  Address 

DEACONESS  DAHLGREN  or 
DEACONESS  GILLESPY 
St.  Faith’s  House,  419  West  1 10th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING— SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


©Ip  SKtmtttg  j&rijwil 

of  tiff 

lEptaropal  (Cljurrfj 
in  $ljtIaMpljta 

FACULTY 

Rev.  GEORGE  G.  BARTLETT,  S.T.D., 
Dean. 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care. 
Rev.  LUCIEN  M.  ROBINSON,  S.T.D., 
D.C.L., 

Liturgies,  Church.  Polity  and 
Canon  Law. 

Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D., 

Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Language. 

Rev.  ANDREW  D.  HEFFERN,  D.D., 

New  Testament  Literature  and 
Language. 

Rev.  GEORGE  C.  FOLEY,  S.T.D. 
Systematic  Divinity. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  CULLEN  AYER,  JR., 
Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D., 
S.T.D. 

History  of  Religions. 

Rev.  S.  U.  MITMAN,  Ph.D., 

Religious  Pedagogy. 

Exchangeable  Credits  with  the  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  Remission  ol  Fees  In  Study  for 
A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

For  Catalogue,  send  to  the  Dean,  Rev.  GEORGE 
G.  BARTLETT.  316  South  10th  Street,  or  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  W.  ARTHUR  WARNER,  Church 
House,  12th  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


©geological  depart- 
ment  of  tfje  ©intoersttp 
of  tfje  £s>outfj 

SEWANEE  . • TENN. 


An  integral  portion  of 
the  University,  where 
the  student  of  The* 
ology  meets  in  the 
frank  intercourse  of  a 
common  life,  with  the 
student  of  History  and 
Literature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the 
student  of  Science  on 
the  other. 


For  Catalogue,  Address 

THE  DEAN 

of  the  Theological  Department 
SEWANEE  . . • TENN. 


St.  Stephen’s  College 


is  the  only  official  college  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
East.  Planned  for  men  de- 
siring an  all-around  under- 
graduate education,  and  for 
those  looking  forward  to 
graduate  courses  elsewhere 
in  Law,  Journalism,  the 
Ministry,  Social  Service, 
Literature  and  Commerce. 

It  grants  the  Bachelor’s  De- 
gree in  Arts. 

It  has  five  notes : Sim- 

plicity of  Living,  Democratic 
Fellowship,  Blunt  Sincerity, 
Virile  Religion,  Sound 
Scholarship.  The  Cost  is 
$500  a year  for  everything. 

Address  President  Bell, 

Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


©Iff  JJntatant  iEptsrnjml 
©fpnlngtral  &?minarg 
in  Rtrgtma 


Special  Instruction  for  Students 
Going  to  the  Missionary  Field 


Session  Opens  Third  Wednesday 
in  September 

Special  Students  Admitted 

This  Seminary  has  founded  all  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  except  where  in  recent  years 
the  Church  has  followed  the  flag  into 
our  newly  acquired  Colonial  posses- 
sions. It  has  given  more  than  eighty 
men  to  the  Foreign  Field. 

For  catalogues,  apply  to 

THE  DEAN 

Theological  Seminary,  Va. 
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ADVERTISING— MISCELLANEOUS 


| Church  Furnishings  | 

1 | 

IN  GOLD,  SILVER,  BRASS, 

1 BRONZE,  MARBLE  and  WOOD 

| c 

Altars  Pulpits  Chalices 

Chancel  Rails  Candlesticks  Baptismal  Fonts  | 

Alms  and  Receiving  Basins 
Altar  and  Processional  Crosses 
Lecterns  Credences 

Memorial  Tablets  in  Brass  or  Bronze 

Stained  Glass 

SPAULDING  AND  COMPANY 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO 

i 1 

1 I 
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JUST  ISSUED 

THE  LIFE  AND  GROWTH 
OF  ISRAEL 

A Brief  Old  Testament  History 

By  SAMUEL  A.  B.  MERCER,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago;  Rector  of  the  Society  of  Oriental  Research,  and  Editor 
of  Its  Journal;  Editor  of  the  Anglican  Theological  Review. 

This  is  a new  volume  in  the  Biblical  and  Oriental  Series,  which  is 
designed  to  bring  the  results  of  expert  investigation  to  the  knowledge 
of  non-specialists. 

Price  $1.75.  Postage  about  10c 

MOREHOUSE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1801-1811  Fond  du  Lac  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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